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THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF 


ON  the  7th  of  August,  I'SIO,  there  took  place  on  the  historic 
bridge  of  Boyaca,  situated  in  the  department  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  the  celebrated  battle  in 
which  the  Liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  after  having  defeated 
the  royalist  forces,  sealed  once  and  forever  the  independence  of  the 
territory  known  at  that  time  under  the  name  of  New  Granada. 
From  that  epoch  this  notable  date  has  been  commemorated  with  the 
greatest  rejoicing  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  in  all  the  compass  of  the 
land.  But  to  give  it  still  greater  glory  and  a  greater  meed  of  vene¬ 
ration  it  has  been  designated  as  that  on  which,  each  four  years,  the 
President  elect  of  the  Republic  is  inaugurated  into  his  high  office. 

In  effect,  following  this  old  tradition  there  took  place  with  great 
solemnity,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1926,  the  ceremony  by  which  Dr. 
Miguel  Abadla  M4ndez,  candidate  elect  of  the  Conservative  Party, 
entered  upon  the  direction  of  the  destinies  of  Colombia  during  the 
four-year  period  from  1926-1930. 

The  elections  in  which  Dr.  Abadla  Mendez  was  chosen  by  popular 
vote  to  exercise  the  chief  magistracy  took  place  February  14,  1926, 
with  the  most  complete  order  and  the  highest  manifestations  of 
patriotism  which  the  history  of  the  Republic  records.  In  the  said 
elections.  Dr.  Abadla  Mendez  figured  as  the  only  candidate;  and 
although  it  is  true  that  the  Liberal  Party  refrained  from  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  electoral  primaries,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  aggregate 
of  the  votes  indicated  in  a  very  clear  manner  that  the  majority  of  the 
voters  favored  the  candidacy  of  this  eminent  citizen,  which  is  eloquent 
proof  that  the  Nation  trusts  his  ability,  virtues,  experience,  and  firm  wdll. 

The  life  and  political  career  of  Dr.  Abadla  Mendez  are  interesting 
in  the  extreme.  Born  in  1867  in  the  town  of  Piedras,  Department  of 
Tolima,  in  which  he  received  his  primary  education,  he  began  while 
very  young  to  scale  the  intellectual  and  official  grades  until  he  came 
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to  occupy  the  most  elevated  positions,  in  all  of  which,  thanks  to  his  I 
unusual  intelligence,  knowledge,  democratic  spirit,  and  respect  for  | 

public  liberties,  he  succeeded  long  ago  in  winning  the  respect,  the  j* 

confidence,  and  the  sympathy  of  his  countrymen. 

In  1888  he  graduated  as  doctor  of  laws  and  political  science, 
devoting  himself  later  to  the  exercise  of  his  profession  in  a  sur¬ 
passing  manner.  In  1893  he  was  designated  to  act  in  the  capacity  i 

of  Secretary  of  Finance  in  Cundinamarca  and,  two  years  later,  as  i 

the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Miguel  | 

Antonio  Caro.  In  1895  he  assumed  successfully  the  portfolios  of  • 

Finance,  of  Public  Instruction,  and  of  Foreign  Relations  under  the 
administration  of  Don  Manuel  Marraquin.  Having  distinguished 
himself  greatly  in  these  and  other  public  charges  which  were  I 

entrusted  to  him,  the  Government  resolved  to  send  him  in  special  | 

mission  to  Chile  in  the  year  1902  in  the  character  of  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary.  In  1910,  during  the 
presidency  of  Gen.  Kam6n  Gonzalez  Valencia,  Doctor  Abadia  was 
named  Minister  of  the  Interior,  which  he  occupied  for  the  second 
time  in  1915  during  the  administration  of  Dr.  Jos4  Vicente  Concha, 
and  for  a  third  time  in  1924  under  the  government  of  Gen.  Pedro 
Nel  Ospina,  whose  term  has  just  come  to  an  end.  Besides,  he  has 
been  a  representative  to  Congress  and  a  Senator  of  the  Republic 
in  different  legislatures;  a  deputy  in  various  assemblies;  a  state 
counselor  and  magistrate;  and  professor  in  the  Colegio  del  Rosario 
and  the  Universidad  Nacional. 

The  new’  E.xecutive  of  Colombia  is  w’ell  portrayed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  which  he  pronounced  on  accepting  the  proclamation  of  his 
candidacy : 

Those  of  us  who  have  enrolled  in  the  political  ranks  can  not  refuse  the  place  i 
to  which  our  fellow  workers  wish  to  appoint  us  .  .  .  for  the  proper  discharge 

of  the  duties  of  which  one  should  seek  the  favor  of  Him  to  Whom  all  glory  is 
attributed,  and  the  assistance  of  those  to  whom  is  promised  the  gift  of  peace 
here  on  the  earth,  that  is— the  willing  assistance  of  my  fellow  citizens;  for  if  I 
should  be  invested  with  the  supreme  magistracy,  my  only  desire  would  be  to 
show  myself  a  mandatary  w’ho  fears  God  and  the  just  verdict  of  history.  ... 

I  should  always  try  to  pattern  my  conduct  according  to  the  principles  of  Divine 
law,  showing  myself  a  zealous  guardian  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  my  coun-  [ 
trymen,of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  homeland,  and  a  promoter  of  its  progress 
and  aggrandizement. 

With  such  eminent  gifts  as  a  citizen  and  statesman,  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  country  whose  destiny  President  Abadia  has  begun  to 
direct  will  continue  to  advance  under  his  administration  in  the  same 
pathway  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  which  it  has  made  such  notable 
progress  during  the  last  20  years.  Meanwhile  the  Bulletin  of  the  [ 
Pan  American  Union  has  the  honor  of  joining  the  Colombian  people 
in  wishing  the  new  Chief  Magistrate  all  success  of  accomplishment  in 
the  honorable  mission  with  which  he  has  been  entrusted. 


PROBLEMS  OF  INTER¬ 
EST  TO  HAITI  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


By  His  Excellency  Loms  Borno,  the  President  of  Haiti  ‘ 
Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen: 

The  approach  to  international  politics  and  diplomacy  has  radically 
changed  in  recent  years.  It  is  now  possible  for  the  constituted 
authorities  of  one  nation  to  consult  freely  with  those  of  another,  to 
discuss  problems  of  mutual  interest,  and  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
which  will  be  executed  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  letter  by  both  parties. 

Consideration  of  problems  of  mutual  interest  by  the  conference 
method  has  received  important  impetus  from  the  activities  of  your 
former  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  this  method  of  interna¬ 
tional  procedure  appeals  with  peculiar  force  to  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  executives  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  establishing  sub¬ 
stantial  justice  and  cordial  good  feeling  among  the  several  countries 
of  the  world. 

Because  of  its  peculiar  political  heritage,  the  republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  have  taken  the  lead  in  adopting  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  conference  method.  At  the  present  time  there  is  being  cele¬ 
brated  in  Panama  the  centenary  of  the  conference  which  was  called 
by  the  Liberator  Bolivar  for  consideration  of  those  common  problems 
which  faced  the  youthful  American  republics  of  the  day.  Since  that 
date  frequent  Pan  American  conferences  and  other  less  comprehensive 
international  gatherings  have  taken  place,  with  the  result  that  unity 
of  action  for  common  purposes  has  reached  a  higher  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  among  American  republics  than  is  found  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  w'orld.  As  a  citizen  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  I  rejoice  in  this 
situation  and  am  confident  that  there  are  possibilities  for  continued 
productive  results  to  be  derived  from  pursuance  of  the  policy  of 
understanding,  free  discussion,  and  good  will. 

The  political  history  of  all  the  American  republics  contains  many 
common  factors.  All  of  them  were  former  colonies  of  other  nations; 
all  of  them  achieved  their  independence;  all  of  them  have  faced  the 
task  of  conquering  the  wilderness  and  making  it  useful  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  civilized  existence.  As  a  result,  although  four  lan¬ 
guages  are  spoken  among  the  American  republics,  their  political 
traditions  are  closely  analogous,  and  their  outlook  upon  international 

'Address  delivered  at  the  luncheon  given  in  his  honor  by  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  Haitian  President’s  recent  visit  to  this  country. 
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LUNCHEON  GIV’EN  IN  HONOR  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY  M.  LOUIS  RORNO,  PRESIDENT  OF  HAITI,  BY  DR.  L.  8. 
ROWE,  DIRECTOR  OENERAL  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


First  row,  left  to  right:  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Grew,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  Madame  Borno;  Ilis  Excellency  M.  Louis 
homo.  President  of  Haiti:  Madame  Price;  His  Excellency  M.  Hannibal  Price,  Minister  of  Haiti  in  the  Unitcnl  States;  an<l  Mrs.  Kussell. 
So<>on<i  row,  left  to  riKbt  r  <  'aptain  Hoche  B.  La  Hochc;  Hon.  J.  Butler  Wright,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  l>r.  L.  S. 
U«iwo.  l>lr«>i  tor  of  the  Pan  American  ITnIon:  Brigadier  Oeneral  John  II.  Kuasell,  Unit^  Htates  High  Commissioner  in  Haiti; 

«**.*.“, “.•.Vi’ri  5,V  A**'^**7**i  *t^*^*K*f  Mr.  Htokele^  W.^Mori^n. 
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relationships  is  more  similar  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  consider¬ 
able  group  of  nations. 

For  these  reasons  it  has  been  possible  for  the  New  World  to  create 
and  fructify  such  significant  instrumentalities  of  international  good 
will  and  helpfulness  as  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  several  Pan 
American  conferences,  the  Pan  American  Postal  Union,  and  similar 
organizations.  In  contrast  to  the  difficulty  which  is  often  experienced 
in  organizing  international  conferences  in  the  Old  World  and  in  agree¬ 
ing  upon  their  agenda,  there  is  always  a  ready  response  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  for  joint  deliberation  on  problems  of  mutual  interest. 
That  the  effects  of  such  exchanges  of  counsel  have  been  beneficial  to 
all  parties  requires  no  demonstration. 

Mutual  respect  is  necessarily  the  basis  of  helpful  cooperation. 
Any  disposition  by  one  party  to  take  advantage  of  other  parties  at 
interest  by  means  of  action  or  potential  power  or  by  astuteness  would 
rapidly  result  in  destruction  of  the  respect  and  confidence  which  make 
cooperation  possible.  However,  since  cooperation  and  good  will 
have  existed  among  the  American  republics  for  more  than  a  century 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  consideration  of  the  common  good 
has  in  preponderant  measures  actuated  the  policies  of  the  several 
governments  of  the  New  World. 

Not  only  are  the  ties  between  the  American  republics  sentimental 
but  they  are  practical  as  well.  On  the  sentimental  side  may  be 
mentioned  the  close  cooperation  and  sympathy  which  existed  between 
numerous  former  colonies  tow’ard  the  attainment  of  independence 
by  other  colonies.  For  example,  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
Haitians  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  American  colonists  in  their 
struggle  to  be  independent  of  England.  The  armies  of  San  Martin 
and  Bolivar  w'ere  composed  of  troops  from  many  nations,  and  Bolivar 
was  especially  cognizant  of  his  indebtedness  to  the  valuable  assistance 
in  money  and  supplies  given  him  by  our  great  President  Potion. 

There  is  also  the  sentimental  tie  which  probably  may  be  best 
described  as  adherence  to  the  principle  enunciated  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  In  spite  of  certain  possible  differences  in  emphasis  and 
interpretation  of  that  instrument,  there  is  a  general  harmony  of  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  American  republics  to  be  and  to  remain  free  of  political 
domination  by  states  of  the  Old  World.  This  in  no  wise  implies 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  cultural,  political,  and  material  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  it  does  imply  a  definite 
conviction  that  the  western  world  also  has  something  distinctive 
and  valuable  to  offer  to  the  cause  of  civilization  and  progress,  and 
that  it  should  be  permitted  to  make  its  contribution  in  its  own 
manner,  without  restriction  or  direction  from  outside  sources. 

No  less  potent  are  the  economic  ties  which  unite  the  republics 
of  North  and  South  America.  To  a  considerable  degree  their  prod- 
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ucts  complement  one  another.  The  coffee  of  Brazil,  the  nitrate  of 
Chile,  the  sugar  of  Cuba,  the  henequen  of  Yucatan,  and  the  logwood 
of  Haiti  are  as  essential  to  the  United  States  as  are  the  American 
automobiles,  shoes,  typewriters,  and  myriad  other  articles  which 
are  purchased  in  increasing  quantities  by  Latin  America.  It  is 
trite  to  indicate  that  e.xchange  of  commodities  is  beneficial  to  both 
parties,  but  I  desire  to  lay  especial  emphasis  on  this  point  because  of 
the  error  which  is  so  widely  prevalent  that  each  country  should  be 
economically  independent.  Such  independence  is  required  only  when 
the  danger  exists  that  one  country  will  discriminate  against  the  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  of  other  countries,  that  it  will  adopt  unfair  practices 
and  harbor  improper  motives.  Again  it  is  possible  for  me  to  assert 
that  experience  has  in  large  measure  demonstrated  that  economic  in¬ 
dependence  for  each  separate  American  republic  is  not  absolutely 
vital,  as  there  is  no  general  disposition  for  one  republic  improperly  to 
advance  its  own  interests  at  the  e.xpense  of  another. 

If  destructive  competition  were  prevalent  it  is  likely  that  the 
United  States  would  be  the  best  customer  of  most  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics  or  that  these  republics  would  obtain  most  of 
their  imports  from  the  American  market.  In  that  connection  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  add  that  although  Haiti  purchases  80  per  cent 
of  its  imports  from  the  United  States,  most  of  its  exports  are  sold  in 
France,  the  United  States  purchasing  only  10  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Undoubtedly  this  situation  could  be  altered  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  both  countries. 

To  a  considerable  degree  international  commerce  has  in  the  past 
moved  in  an  east  and  west  direction.  This  is  due  to  historical 
causes,  but  continuance  of  this  situation  is  not  supported  by  sound 
logic.  There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  citizens  of  China  should 
continue  to  purchase  cotton  textiles  from  foreign  countries  rather  than 
produce  them  by  Chinese  labor  from  Chinese  cotton.  There  is  no 
permanent  assurance  that  American  automobiles  w'ill  forever  domi¬ 
nate  the  market  of  other  countries  which  have  potential  ability  to 
produce  their  own  motor  vehicles.  Consideration  of  climate  and 
natural  advantages  are,  however,  far  more  imperious,  and  there  is 
little  reasonable  doubt  that  such  countries  as  France  and  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  be  heavy  purchasers  of  coffee,  rubber,  and  other 
products  which  flourish  only  in  tropical  countries.  Fundamental 
differences  of  natural  conditions  exist,  and  these  conditions  should 
be  recognized  and  welcomed.  The  United  States  should  have  no 
more  reluctance  about  purchasing  full  quotas  of  those  commodities 
which  the  tropics  can  produce  to  especial  advantage  than  should 
tropical  countries  be  reticent  in  obtaining  supplies  of  fabricated 
articles,  which  by  reason  of  technical  skill,  prolonged  experience,  and 
other  determining  circumstances  have  given  to  the  temperate  zone  its 
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dominance  in  manufacturing.  Undoubtedly  factories  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  tropics  and  should  and  will  be  established  so  far  as  they 
can  conduct  their  operations  in  competition  with  the  great  industrial 
nations.  Likewise  the  United  States  should  produce  sugars  and  other 
primarily  tropical  products  to  the  extent  that  such  production  is 
not  fostered  by  means  of  artificial  stimulation.  But  for  a  country 
in  either  a  temperate  or  tropical  zone  to  subsidize  industries  which 
are  ill-adapted  to  their  natural  conditions  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
securing  independence  of  normal  commercial  relations  with  countries 
enjoying  different  natural  conditions  seems  to  me  to  be  shortsighted 
and  futile.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  for  the  American  republics 
in  w’hich  confidence  in  one  another  should  be  developed  to  such  a 
point  that  each  republic  does  not  feel  the  necessity  of  being  economi¬ 
cally  self-sufficient  so  long  as  commodities  in  which  it  is  deficient 
are  available  in  any  of  its  fellow  republics. 

Undoubtedly  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States  have  been 
developed  more  fully  than  have  those  of  Latin  America.  Thus  the 
opportunity  is  created  for  those  who  have  acquired  special  skill  in 
productive  enterprise  to  assist  in  making  available  the  abundant 
natural  resources  of  the  other  American  Republics.  Not  only  is 
there  a  deficiency  in  financial  and  technical  resources  w’hich  the 
United  States  is  in  a  position  to  supply,  but  exploitation  of  the 
resources  of  Latin  America  wdll  vastly  increase  supplies  of  raw 
materials  available  for  American  factories  and  will  also  increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  Latin  America  for  products  of  the  United  States. 
Thus,  as  in  all  normal  economic  processes,  all  parties  would  be 
benefited. 

Heretofore,  in  my  judgment,  American  investors  in  Latin  America 
have  directed  attention  too  closely  to  government  finances  and  have 
not  fully  appreciated  possibilities  of  participation  with  their  fellow 
citizens  of  the  New  World  in  the  development  of  resources  outside 
the  confines  of  the  United  States.  To  illustrate  my  point,  I  have 
heard  of  few  important  American  fortunes  which  have  been  accumu¬ 
lated  by  purchasing  securities  of  the  American  Government.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  the  result  of  enterprise,  of  daring,  of  backing 
with  their  money  their  faith  in  the  resources,  both  natural  and 
human,  with  which  the  United  States  is  endowed.  Similarly, 
financial  opportunities  of  the  utmost  magnitude  exist  in  Latin 
America,  provided  persons  with  requisite  capital,  courage,  and 
vision  be  found  to  utilize  them.  Illustrations  of  the  soundness  of 
this  principle  are  too  numerous  to  require  citation,  but  in  spite  of 
this  fact  bonds  of  Latin-American  Governments  continue  to  be 
absorbed  in  large  quantities  by  American  investors,  while  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Caribbean  region  and  of  Central  and  South  America 
remain  in  large  measure  outside  the  effective  interest  of  Americans 
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who  have  the  technical  ability  and  financial  resources  to  benefit 
both  themselves  and  the  citizens  of  those  countries  in  which  the 
utilized  natural  resources  are  located. 

In  Haiti,  for  example,  are  large  areas  of  territory  which  have 
thoroughly  demonstrated  their  productivity.  But  capital  is  not 
present  in  sufficient  quantities  to  employ  the  labor  which  is  available 
for  installing  the  equipment  and  organization  which  is  essential 
in  modern  economic  enterprise.  As  a  result  many  Haitians  find  it 
necessary  to  emigrate  to  Cuba  in  search  of  more  remunerative 
employment,  whereas  it  would  be  of  undoubted  benefit  to  their 
country  were  it  possible  to  obtain  productive  work  in  Haiti.  Be¬ 
cause  of  insufficient  employment,  wage  scales  in  Haiti  are  compara¬ 
tively  low%  though  the  quality  of  Haitian  labor  is  quite  satisfactory, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  constant  demand  for  such  labor  which 
originates  in  Cuba. 

Intimate  economic  cooperation  among  the  Latin-American 
Republics  has  been,  without  question,  beneficial  and  can  become 
increasingly  valuable.  There  is,  however,  an  aspect  of  possible 
cooperation,  which  is  often  neglected  and  which  seems  to  me  of 
equal  importance  with  collaboration  in  the  realm  of  industry,  com¬ 
merce,  and  finance.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  a  phrase  w'hich 
accurately  defines  my  thought,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  described  as 
intellectual  or  cultural  cooperation.  By  this  I  imply  that  each  of 
the  Latin-American  republics  has  a  rich  inheritance  and  that  some¬ 
times  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  regard  Latin  America  merely  from  the  point  of  view'  of  economic 
possibilities  rather  than  from  that  of  cultural  stimulation.  Although 
making  a  living  is  an  excellent  and  honorable  objective,  there  is,  in 
addition,  life  itself.  And  Latin  Americans  possess  a  certain  philos¬ 
ophy  of  life  which  has  many  commendable  features  and  involves  a 
beauty  and  sweetness  which  will  merit  the  study  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

I  have  already  emphasized  the  importance  which  I  attach  to  frank 
exchange  of  views  and  mutual  consideration  of  common  problems. 
Through  the  development  of  agencies  of  mutual  understanding  I 
envisage  the  continuance  and  extension  of  those  characteristics 
which  convince  citizens  of  the  New  World  that  they  possess  something 
of  real  value.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  additional  progress 
can  be  made  in  developing  the  high  respect  and  confidence  w'hich  at 
present  exists  among  American  Republics  so  that  the  western  world 
can  continue  in  its  position  of  leadership  in  the  cause  of  peace  and 
international  good  will.  In  this  common  task  my  own  country  is 
ready  and  eager  to  play  its  full  part. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  belief  of  my  country  in  the  principles  of 
confidence  and  cooperation  which  I  have  discussed,  I  may  cite  its 
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special  relationship  with  the  United  States.  The  treaty  of  1915 
between  the  two  countries  was  motivated  by  the  conviction  that 
solution  of  the  problems  of  law  and  order,  of  material  improvements, 
and  of  social  amelioration  in  Haiti  could  better  be  effected  by  collabo¬ 
ration  with  the  United  States.  During  the  10  years  in  which  the 
treaty  has  been  in  effect  the  soundness  of  the  decision  of  the  two 
Governments  to  work  in  common  for  the  upbuilding  of  Haiti  has 
been  amply  demonstrated.  In  no  previous  10-year  period  has  Haiti 
made  such  notable  progress,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Haiti  and  the  United  States  are  more  cordial  than  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  confidence  and  respect  of  one  country  toward 
the  other  have  become  confirmed  and  deepened. 

Unfortunately  there  are  individuals  who  seem  to  deplore  harmony 
and  progress.  Some  of  these  individuals  live  in  Haiti  and  some  also 
live  in  the  United  States.  They  try  to  convince  themselves  that 
the  United  States  has  sinister  designs  toward  Haiti,  that  it  is  depriv¬ 
ing  Haiti  of  its  rights,  and  in  other  respects  acting  in  an  unscrupulous 
manner.  Moreover,  certain  alleged  patriots  in  Haiti  seem  to  deplore 
the  advance  which  their  country  has  made  and  is  making  in  progress 
and  civilization,  and  criticise  equally  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  present  administration  of  Haiti.  To  these  persons 
the  improvements  of  Haiti  are  valueless  so  long  as  another  country 
has  a  part  in  that  improvement.  To  them  there  is  no  obligation 
to  carry  out  with  loyalty  the  contractual  agreements  with  the  United 
States,  and  consistent  adherence  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  by  my 
administration  is  characterized  as  oppression  and  betrayal  of  my 
own  country. 

Above  all  things  citizens  of  the  American  Republics  wish  to  be 
fair.  They  do  not  wish  to  render  incorrect  judgments.  In  their 
conclusions  regarding  the  relations  between  Haiti  and  the  United 
States  and  as  to  the  present  administration  in  Haiti  they  would  not 
knowingly  or  willfully  do  an  injustice.  But  reliable  information  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  obtain,  particularly  when  interested  parties 
are  assiduously  disseminating  false  reports.  Nevertheless,  facts  are 
facts  and  can  be  ascertained  by  those  who  are  willing  to  make  the 
effort.  The  record  of  the  relations  between  Haiti  and  the  United 
States  and  of  my  stewardship  in  Haiti  is  available  to  those  who  wdll 
take  the  trouble  to  investigate.  The  record  will  bear  analysis. 
Results  have  vindicated  the  policy  of  the  two  Governments.  Is  it 
too  much  to  request  that  Haiti  and  the  United  States  be  permitted 
to  continue  their  mutually  profitable  cooperation  without  inter¬ 
ference  from  persons  who  are  either  misinformed  or  insincere? 
Haiti  should  be  permitted  to  continue  to  advance  in  progress  and 
civilization  with  the  assurance  that  as  in  the  past  results  will  justify 
adherence  to  the  new  world  doctrines  of  integrity,  confidence,  and 
cooperation. 
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By  Victor  Justiniano  Rosales 

IT  IS  universally  recognized  that  of  all  the  Spanish-American 
countries  it  was  Colombia  which  inherited  most  directly  from 
the  mother  country  a  love  for  her  language  and  literature. 
Hence  Castilian  is  spoken  and  written  in  Colombia  with  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  and  purity  than  elsewhere  in  the  New  World, 
and  the  many  poets  and  other  writers  who  have  flourished  there  in 
greater  numbers  than  in  any  other  Spanish-American  country  have 
been  considered  ornaments  of  Hispanic  literature. 

This  privilege  enjoyed  by  Colombia  has  long  been  known  in  coun¬ 
tries  of  Castilian  speech  because  of  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
books,  magazines,  and  daily  papers  disseminate  the  written  thought 
of  men  of  letters.  However,  as  this  is  not  the  case  with  music, 
relatively  few  persons  know  that  it  is  also  Colombia  which  has 
turned  to  the  best  account  her  inheritance  from  Spain  in  this  art. 

Just  as  no  European  country  has  a  greater  wealth  of  characteristic 
and  autochthonous  music  than  Spain,  so  no  Spanish-American  nation 
possesses  a  greater  abundance  of  music  embodying  varied,  original 
and  e.xclusive  rhythms  than  Colombia. 

The  fusion,  as  it  were,  of  the  immense  variety  of  musical  rhythms 
and  forms  carried  by  the  Spaniards  to  Colombia  with  the  primitive 
rhythms  of  the  Indians  and  those  introduced  later  by  the  African 
slaves  imported  by  the  colonists,  produced  a  music  sui  generis,  in 
which  the  melancholy  themes  of  the  subjugated  races  intermingle 
and  combine  with  the  vibrant,  gay  music  of  a  people  proud  of  its 
e.xtraordinary  prowess — a  people  which  discovered  a  new  world  and 
with  titanic  effort  achieved  the  marvelous  feat  of  redeeming  that 
world  from  barbarism  and  endowing  it  with  all  the  elements  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  progress. 

The  principal  musical  themes  of  an  exclusively  Colombian  nature 
are;  The  bambuco,  based  on  a  perfect  although  highly  exotic  rhythm; 
the  torbellino,  a  derivative  of  the  bambuco;  the  bunde;  the  pasillo; 
and  the  guabina.  These  are  all  autochthonous  forms,  whether  vocal 
or  instrumental.  It  is  impossible  to  set  down  the  first  three  in 
musical  notation,  since  this  is  insufficient  to  indicate  the  character, 
so  to  speak,  of  this  type  of  music,  the  rhythm  of  which  is  syncopated 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  accompany- 
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ing  such  music  the  tiple  was  invented.  This  instrument,  which  is 
similar  to  a  small  Spanish  guitar,  has  four  groups  of  two  or  three 
strings  each,  those  of  each  group  being  tuned  in  octaves,  a  duplica¬ 
tion  which  facilitates  the  rapid  picking  of  all  the  strings  with  all  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand.  This  method  of  playing  is  characteristic 
of  the  accompaniment  to  these  airs.  The  pasillo  and  the  guabina 
are  more  nearly  akin  to  certain  universal  types  of  music,  the  former 
being  similar  to  the  waltz,  although  a  performer  must  know  the  pasillo 
thoroughly  before  he  can  succeed  in  bringing  out  its  true  character. 

All  these  types,  very  simply  developed  in  their  primitive  state — 
generally  in  the  minor  and  with  limited  change  of  key — have  passed 
through  an  evolutionary  process  culminating  recently  in  ambitious 
compositions,  somewhat  like  rhapsodies,  in  the  construction  of  which 
Colombian  musicians  have  displayed  their  profound  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  harmony,  counterpoint,  fugue,  and  composition  in  general. 

For  many  years,  indeed,  all.varieties  of  musical  compositions  have 
been  written  in  Colombia,  from  the  purely  popular  piece,  easy  of 
comprehension  even  by  the  least  instructed  classes,  to  chamber  music 
and  the  symphony  in  all  their  forms. 

Among  the  most  notable  Colombian  composers  of  the  latter  stands 
Guillermo  Uribe  Holguin,  the  present  director  of  the  National  Con¬ 
servatory.  This  famous  artist,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  families  in  Colombia — ^two  of  his  uncles,  Carlos  and  Jorge 
Holguin,  have  been  Presidents  of  the  Republic — from  an  early  age 
devoted  all  his  energy  and  talent  to  the  study  of  music.  Later,  when 
he  had  attained  the  highest  perfection  in  this  art  which  it  was  possible 
to  achieve  in  Colombia,  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  entered  the 
Schola  Cantorum  of  Paris,  where  he  became  the  favorite  pupil  of  the 
director,  the  great  Vincent  D’Indy.  In  Paris,  as  well  as  in  other 
famous  musical  centers  of  the  world  where  the  violin  sonatas  and 
chamber-music  compositions  of  Seflor  Uribe  have  been  played,  often¬ 
times  by  world-famous  performers  such  as  Ysaye,  they  have  received 
the  warmest  praise  from  the  musical  critics.  As  the  head  of  the 
Conservatory  in  Colombia,  Sefior  Uribe  has  rendered  a  service  to 
culture  which  will  be  appreciated  in  its  fullest  extent  only  after  many 
years  have  passed.  Himself  a  musician  of  the  most  refined  artistic 
temperament  and  profound  technical  knowledge,  he  has  educated  a 
large  number  of  composers  and  performers  who  are  an  honor  to  both 
the  Conservatory  and  the  nation.  Moreover,  he  has  long  directed 
an  orchestra  whose  symphony  concerts  are  to-day  heard  in  Bogota 
with  true  appreciation  and  delight.  To  Senor  Uribe  is  also  due  the 
formation  of  the  symphonic  band  of  the  Conservatory,  one  of  the 
best  organizations  of  its  kind  in  America  and  one  which  does  much 
to  educate  popular  musical  taste. 
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The  leader  of  this  band,  which  is  composed  of  first-class  performers, 
is  Andres  Martinez  Montoya,  a  musician  of  wide  general  knowledge, 
famous  for  his  instrumentation,  and  now  the  leading  Colombian 
pianist.  Senor  Martinez  is  also  a  gifted  composer,  one  of  those  who 
have  most  brilliantly  made  use  of  popular  national  airs  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  rhapsody.  His  Torbellinc  and  Colombian  Rhapsody 
evidence  in  their  composition  profound  musicianship,  as  w'ell  as 
patriotic  inspiration. 

In  this  same  class  of  musicians,  whom  we  might  call  symphonic, 
the  following  also  must  necessarily  be  included: 

Santos  Cifuentes  is  the  author  of  compositions  of  great  excellence 
as  well  as  of  texts  for  instruction  in  music  which  reveal  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  which  have  been  officially  adopted  in 
several  Hispanic  American  countries.  Santos  Cifuentes  has  resided 
for  some  years  in  Argentina. 

Eustasio  Rosales  is  another  in  this  class.  This  notable  artist,  like 
Guillermo  Uribe  Holguin,  whose  fellow  student  he  was,  commenced 
his  musical  career  at  a  very  early  age  in  the  old  National  Academy  of 
Music,  founded  and  directed  by  Mr.  George  W.  Price,  an  Englishman. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  composed  the  score  for  the  first  Colombian  musical 
comedy.  Amor  y  Dados  {Love  and  Dice),  the  libretto  for  which  was 
written  by  Carlos  Lorenzana  of  Bogota.  Before  Rosales  had  even 
come  of  age — he  was  hardly  20  at  the  time — he  was  unanimously 
elected  director  of  the  Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra,  the  best  organization 
of  this  nature  which  the  nation  has  boasted,  not  only  because  of  the 
number  but  also  because  of  the  skill  of  the  musicians  which  composed 
it.  Among  these  were  the  Figueroa  brothers,  of  whom  Daniel  was 
famous  as  pianist,  Ricardo  and  Mariano  as  violinists,  Luis  as  a 
viola  player,  and  Antonio  as  a  ’cellist;  the  first  three  are  dead  these 
many  years. 

About  this  time  Rosales  wrote  the  music  for  his  second  light  opera, 
El  Doctor  Capirote,  the  book  for  which  was  translated  and  adapted  hy 
his  brother  Jos6  Miguel  from  an  old  French  comedy  by  Scribe.  This 
had  an  extraordinary  success  in  Colombia,  where  it  has  been  performed 
hundreds  of  times,  as  also  in  Spain  and  other  countries,  where  its 
music  attracted  the  attention  of  critics  because  of  its  individuality 
and  its  advanced  modern  technique.  Not  long  after  this  success 
Rosales  left  for  Chicago,  where  he  has  lived  many  years,  attaining 
many  triumphs  in  his  artistic  career.  For  more  than  five  years  he 
was  organist  of  the  famous  cathedral  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  His 
symphonic  compositions  have  been  played  by  the  leading  orchestras 
of  the  United  States  and  his  intermezzi,  of  which  Moralba  is  the  best 
known,  have  given  him  a  continental  reputation.  The  forte  of  this 
notable  musician  is  instrumentation,  a  branch  in  which  he  is  a  con- 
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suinmate  master.  At  present  Rosales  is  director  of  the  orchestra  in 
one  of  the  most  important  theaters  in  the  midwestern  metropolis. 

llonorio  Alarcon  was  one  of  the  stars  of  first  magnitude  in  the 
firmament  of  Colombian  art.  This  great  artist,  who  studied  in  the 
conservatories  of  Leipzig  and  Paris,  came  to  he  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  contemporary  piano  virtuosi.  In  Germany  and  France, 
where  he  was  especially  well  known,  he  was  considered  to  rank  with 
Ignaee  Paderewski  and  Teresa  Carreno,  with  whom  he  vied  in  several 
concerts.  Senor  Alarcon,  a  man  of  excessive  modesty,  although 
belonging  to  a  family  of  high  social  standing  and  wealth,  was  a  lover 
of  art  for  art’s  sake  and,  as  such,  an  enemy  of  reclame  and  publicity; 
thus  it  is  that,  although  no  one  was  more  deserving  than  he  of  world¬ 
wide  fame,  he  does  not  figure  among  the  celebrities  of  musical  art. 
Senor-Alarcon  also  composed,  although  not  to  any  great  extent,  hut 
his  works  reveal  his  solid  attainments  in  technique.  From  1905  to 
1908  he  was  director  of  the  Ccmservatory  of  Colombia.  His  recent 
death  deprived  art  and  the  nation  of  one  of  their  greatest  glories. 

Carlos  Umana,  a  Colombian  religious,  was  a  talented  pianist  and 
composer  of  admirable  symphonies,  but  devoted  himself  more  partic¬ 
ularly  to  sacred  music.  His  works  of  this  stamp,  although  they  are 
models  of  modern  composition,  have  all  the  solemnity  and  majesty 
of  those  by  the  great  mastei’s  of  bygone  centuries,  such  as  Cristobal 
Morales  and  Palestrina. 

Another  noted  composer  of  sacred  music,  indeed  the  most  eminent 
of  all  Colombian  musicians  who  have  cultivated  this  elevated  genre 
of  composition,  was  Senor  Julio  Quevedo  {“El  Chaidn”).  His 
works  of  this  class,  especially  his  masses,  won  him  a  world-wide 
reputation.  Quevedo’s  “Black  Mass”  has  been  played  by  large 
orchestras  in  the  most  famous  cathedrals  of  the  world,  including 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  as  well  as  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  All  the  works 
of  this  remarkable  musician  are  triumphs  of  religious  inspiration,  as 
well  as  models  of  composition.  The  fame  of  Quevedo  has  not  yet 
been  dimmed  in  Colombia  by  any  other  composer  of  sacred  music, 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  years  must  pass  before  compositions 
surpassing  those  of  this  gifted  artist  will  he  written. 

Opera,  too,  has  among  Colombians  a  distinguished  representative 
of  whom  the  nation  is  justly  proud  — Jos6  Maria  Ponce  de  Le6n. 
This  musician  completed  his  studies  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
where  he  received  a  degree  in  composition.  “El  Bicho,”  as  his 
friends  affectionately  called  him,  composed  two  notable  operas — 
Florinda  and  AVer — the  libretto  for  the  former  being  the  work  of  the 
distinguished  Colombian  poet,  Rafael  Pomho.  These  two  operas 
were  performed  with  much  success  in  Italy  and  other  European 
countries. 
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Diiriii"  the  period  from  1858  to  1870  a  group  of  artists  eomposed 
of  Julio  Quevedo,  I’onre  de  Leon,  J.  M.  Caieedo  Rojas,  Vieente 
Vargas  de  la  Rosa  (author  of  well-known  musical  textbooks),  Diego 
Fallon,  Cayetano  Pereira,  and  others,  worked  indefatigahly  for  the 
cause  of  musical  education  and  the  diffusion  of  musical  appreciation 
throughout  the  nation.  This  group  it  was  which  gave  the  first  public 
concerts  in  Bogota. 

After  the  masters  already  named,  whom  we  might  call  the  general 
staff  of  the  army  of  C'olomhian  musicians,  comes  a  long  list  of  com¬ 
posers  who,  although  they  do  not  write  symphonies,  are  well  grounded 
in  theory  and  have  produced  works  of  great  originality  and  beauty, 
some  of  which  have  foimd  their  way  beyond  our  national  frontiei-s, 
winning  well-deserved  fame  abroad  for  their  authors. 

The  dean  of  this  group  is  Pedro  Morales  Pino,  a  musician  of  great 
refinement  and  talent,  the  composer  of  instrumental  pieces  and  songs 
of  much  beauty — some  of  the  former  of  great  distinction  also — who 
for  some  yeai’s  has  worked  efficiently  and  patiently  at  home  and  abroad 
for  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  national  music  of  his  country.  Morales 
Pino  is  one  of  the  artists  to  whom  Colombian  music  is  most  indebted 
for  being  known  and  justly  appreciated  in  foreign  lamls. 

Another  artist  of  no  less  prestige  is  Emilio  Murillo,  a  famous  musi¬ 
cian  who  unites  to  his  robust  talent  an  ardent  love  for  our  national 
music  which,  thanks  to  his  unremitting  efforts  carried  on  through 
many  years,  he  has  succeeded  in  raising  to  a  level  far  above  that  of  the 
music  in  other  American  countries.  Murillo  has  dignified  the  po])ular 
Colombian  airs,  especially  the  paxillo  and  the  bawhuco,  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  has  used  them  for  the  themes  of  admirable  compo¬ 
sitions — compositions  so  excellent,  in  fact,  that  several  renowned 
Hispanic  pianists  have  placed  them  on  their  concert  programs. 
This  movement  toward  dignifying  popular  Colombian  music  com¬ 
menced  and  furthered  hy  Murillo  has  recently  been  promoted  by 
the  symphonic  composers  Guillermo  Crihe  and  Andres  Martinez 
Montoya.  Others  who  have  taken  part  in  it  are  Eliseo  Hernandez, 
a  notable  pianist  and  composer,  and  Guillermo  Quevedo,  a  talented 
composer  who  is  a  nephew  of  the  great  “(Jiapin,”  while  still  more 
might  he  added  to  the  list. 

Among  the  composers  of  light  opera  and  musical  comedy  the 
Ruedas  brothers,  Victor  and  Martin,  take  a  leading  place.  The 
former  died  some  yeai’s  ago,  but  the  latter  is  a  musical  director  in 
Mexico,  where  he  is  well  known  for  his  excellent  instrumentation. 
Others  in  this  category  are  Luis  A.  Calvo,  one  of  the  best  known 
and  gifted  Colombian  composers;  Daniel  Zamudio,  orchestra  director, 
whose  music  has  both  freshness  and  correctness  of  form;  and  Antonio 
Maria  Valencia,  a  precocious  pianist  from  the  Cauca  Valley,  who  at 
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10  years  of  a"e  ‘lave  masterly  reiulitions  of  the  rhapsodies  of  Liszt 
and  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven  and  who  later  was  sueeessful  in  the 
Held  of  composition.  His  operetta  En  Virlandia  is  worthy  of  mention, 
the  author  of  the  libretto  being  Pantaledn  Gaitan,  a  Colombian  author 
for  some  years  resident  in  New  York. 

Next  comes  a  legion  of  composers  of  intermezzi,  gavottes,  waltzes, 
inarches,  pastiUox,  hambucos,  guahinait,  and  songs,  in  the  vanguard  of 
which  stand  deronimo  Velasco,  Gonzalo  Vidal,  a  talented  musician 
from  Medellin,  Province  of  Antioqnia,  Samuel  I'rihe,  Crisostomo 
Soto,  Kzequiel  Bernal  (who  perished  tragically  a  few  months  since), 
Nicolas  Lievano,  Aurelio  Vasquez,  Arturo  Patino,  Diogenes  Chaves, 
Jorge  Kuhiano,  Alberto  I'rdaneta,  Cerheleon  Romero,  Lelio  Olarte, 
and  many  others,  all  well  trained  in  musical  theory. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  certain  composers  of  this  class  of 
music  without  technical  knowledge  may  also  he  mentioned.  These 
include  Ricardo  Acevedo  Bernal  (a  well-known  painter),  Alberto 
Castilla,  Jose  Maria  Gomez,  Carlos  Escamilla  (the  last  two,  blind 
from  birth,  now  some  time  deceased),  Fulgencio  Garcia,  and  many 
others  whose  names  would  form  a  lengthy  list. 

Passing  now  to  exponents  of  vocal  music  I  shall  first  mention  those 
artists  who  not  only  because  of  their  exceptional  natural  gifts  hut 
also  because  of  the  degree  of  cultivation  to  which  these  were  brought 
and  the  results  thereby  achieved  in  the  fine  art  of  singing  deserve  a 
place  of  honor  among  Colombian  vocalists.  These  are  Epifanio 
Garay  (another  great  painter),  who  studied  and  sang  in  opera  in 
Italy,  Ignacio  Gomez,  a  singer  of  sacred  music,  who  met  a  premature 
death,  and  Eugenio  Zerda.  The  last  named  who,  like  Acevedo 
Bernal  and  Garay,  is  an  artist  of  the  fii’st  rank,  has  also  composed  a 
mnnher  of  beautiful  songs.  Pineda,  an  Antioquian,  and  Salcedo, 
from  the  Cauca  Valley,  who  are  stage  artists  known  and  admired 
abroad,  are  likewise  deserving  of  special  mention. 

Now  comes  a  curious  class  of  composers  of  songs  of  a  national 
character  who,  with  two  or  tliree  e.xceptions,  have  had  no  training  in 
musical  theory  and  yet  have  written  songs  of  great  beauty  and, 
what  is  still  more  surprising,  of  correct  and  even  excellent  technique. 
Of  this  type  are,  for  example,  the  songs  by  Daniel  Uribe.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  Uribe  the  interesting  group  in  question  is  formed  of  Carlos 
Romero,  Alejandro  Wills,  Eduardo  Cadavid,  Gonzalo  Fernandez, 
Cabo  Polo,  Adolfo  Lara,  Pablo  Valderrama,  Reinaldo  Burgos,  Esta- 
nislao  Ferro,  Jorge  Anez,  who  at  present  lives  in  the  United  States, 
and  othei’s.  All  these  composers  are  at  the  same  time  singers  of 
popular  songs  (with  the  e.xception  of  Daniel  Uribe  and  some  others, 
who  also  sing  classical  music).  And  since  we  are  speaking  of  per¬ 
formers  of  popular  music,  we  should  not  fail  to  name  others  famous 
m  their  time  but  now  long  since  dead,  such  as  the  Cuberos  brothers 
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and  Rafael  Daza.  Ainonf;  those  of  the  present  day  special  mention 
should  be  orivpn  to  Joaquin  Forero,  Alberto  Eseolar,  Eduardo  Ba- 
quero,  Arturo  Patino,  and  Daniel  Bohorquez. 

Altboujrb  my  purpose  in  writing  the  present  article  was  especially 
to  discuss  Colombian  composers,  its  title  obliges  me  to  refer  also  to 
performers  on  various  instruments,  in  the  long  list  (*f  whom  are  found 
some  so  notable  that  they  would  have  honored  or  would  honor  any  I 
symphony  orchestra  in  the  world.  Nevertheless,  as  the  mere  list  of  | 
these  would  fill  an  entire  volume,  I  prefer  to  refrain  from  mentioning 
even  one  of  themi  rather  than  to  do  the  injustice  of  omitting  other 
names  no  less  meritorious.  I 

In  the  fashion  of  some  theatrical  artists,  who  leave  to  the  last  ; 
the  choicest  and  most  charming  piece  of  their  repertoire,  I  have 
reserved  until  now  the  roster  of  those  ladies  adorning  Colombian 
society  who  have  cultivated  with  the  greatest  success  the  divine  art  j 
of  music. 

Before  setting  down  these  distinguished  names,  however,  I  wish  to  I 
make  it  clear  that  I  am  writing  these  lines  after  several  years’  absence 
from  my  native  land  and  without  having  at  my  disposal  either  works 
of  reference  or  the  suggestions  of  musicians  or  other  pei-sons  well  I 
informed  on  this  subject.  If  it  is  asked  why,  then,  I  am  writing 
without  sufficient  documentation,  my  explanation  is  that  the  radio  ; 
concert  program  arranged  by  the  Pan  American  Union  last  year  for  ; 
the  so-called  “Colombian  Night”  consisted  of  selections  not  only 
from  Colombia  but  from  other  countries  as  well,  a  circumstance 
which  might  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  our  country  suffered  from  a 
dearth  of  music  of  its  own.  Therefore,  confronted  with  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  doing  something  to  counteract  such  an  idea  or  of  doing  nothing, 

I  chose  the  former.  Notwithstanding  this  explanation,  I  make  iny 
respectful  apologies  to  those  artists  who,  although  well  deserving  to 
figure  not  only  in  this  brief  article  but  in  any  discussion  of  Colombian 
musicians,  are  not  here  mentioned.  Such  omissions  are  due  not  to  my 
ignorance  of  their  high  merit,  but  to  my  faulty  memory  and  inability 
to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  subject.  With  this  explanation,  I 
will  now  proceed. 

Among  Colombian  women  the  following  stand  out  as  musicians  of  . 
note.  To  name  the  pianists  first,  the  list  includes  Senora  Teresa  ■ 
Tanco  de  Herrera,  Isabel  Caicedo  (a  nun),  Senora  Lucia  Gutif'rrez 
de  Uribe  (wife  of  Don  Guillermo  Uribe),  whose  recent  death  was 
deeph’^  mourned  throughout  C’olombia,  and  Senora  Magdalena  Osuna 
de  Hernandez.  As  a  violinist,  we  must  mention  Senorita  Sofia 
Paez  G.,  who  studied  many  years  in  (’olombia  and  later  in  Europe, 
reaching  the  highest  degree  of  skill  in  the  technique  of  that  difficult  | 
instrument.  For  a  number  of  years  Senorita  Paez,  a  versatile  mu-  i 
sician,  has  been  the  principal  of  a  private  academy  in  Bogota,  her  1 
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native  city.  Among  the  vocalists  there  were  in  bygone  days  Dona 
(’oncepcion  Moreno  Carhonell,  Dona  Celmira  Diaz  de  Calancha 
(both  now  dead),  the  latter’s  daughter,  Dona  Rosa  Calancha  de 
Herrera,  Dona  Maria  Kster  Ponce  de  Schlessinger,  and  Sei'ioritas 
Ana  Maria  Tejada  and  Maria  Pardo.  In  modern  times  Dona  Maria 
Mancini  de  Santamaria,  who  died  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  had  a 
perfect  style,  while  her  rejiertoire  consisted  entirely  of  selecthms  from 
the  best  composei-s,  both  classical  and  modern.  At  present  the  lead¬ 
ing  singers  include  Dona  Maria  Castro  de  Payan,  Senora  Camargo  de 
Serrano  (a  teacher  in  the  Conservatory),  Senoritas  Leonor  del  Castillo 
and  Soledad  Barheri,  Dona  Susana  Gaitan  de  Patino,  Dona  Ana 
.\delina  Martinez  de  Morales,  Doha  Matilde  Sayer  de  Camacho, 
StM'ioritas  Corchuelo  and  Villate,  Doha  Maria  Teresa  Rosas  de 
Corredor,  who  has  been  living  for  some  time  in  New  York,  and  others. 

To  Doha  Henriette  de  Samper,  a  distinguished  lady  who  was  for 
many  years  teacher  of  singing  in  the  Conservatory,  is  due  the  fact  that 
Bogota  society  now  has  a  group  of  women  vocalists  who  would  honor 
any  city  and  country.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  same  can  not 
he  said  for  the  men,  since  there  has  never  been  in  Bogota  a  man  teacher 
of  singing  worthy  of  the  name.  The  various  administrations  in 
Colombia  -contrary  to  the  practice  of  those  in  all  other  cultured 
nations — have  been  very  remiss  in  this  respect.  Nevertheless,  the 
author  of  these  lines  does  not  relinquish  the  hope  that  some  day  a  real 
school  of  vocal  music  will  he  started,  since  such  a  school  is  an  imperious 
necessity  in  a  nation  which  prides  itself — and  with  reason  in  many 
directions — on  being  one  of  the  most  cultured  in  America. 
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OF  the  several  inter-Ameriean  assemblages  the  writer  has  been 
privileged  to  attend,  none  has  so  closely  approximated  the 
ideal  as  the  St^eond  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference 
recently  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Nor  was  this  gratify¬ 
ing  achievement  the  result  of  mere  fortuitous  circumstance  or  the 
felicitous  combination  of  a  series  of  haphazard  events.  Indeed,  the 
only  factor  that  had  not  been  carefully  considered  and  planned  many 
months  in  advance  was  the  weather,  and  even  that — which  could 
hardly  have  been  nearer  perfection — reflected  the  wisdom  of  the 
executive  committee  in  selecting  the  best  period  of  Washington’s 
admittedly  charming  spring. 

Among  the  outstanding  features  of  the  conference  sessions  were 
the  unusual  character  of  the  visiting  delegates  from  the  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  members  of  the  American  family  of  nations.  By  this  is  meant 
not  only  that  they  were  eminent  citizens,  distinguished  Red  Cross 
officials  and  workers,  hut  that  they  were  also  largely  men  and  women 
occupying  important  positions  in  the  public  affairs  of  their  respective 
nations — legislators  and  statesmen;  Army,  Navy,  Public  Health,  and 
social  service  officials;  eminent  educators,  trained  observers,  and 
specialists  with  the  years  of  honorable  service  and  the  wealth  of 
special  information  which  this  implies;  all  eager  for  those  contacts, 
for  that  open-minded  e.xchange  of  ideas  and  experience,  which  is  the 
supreme  test  of  the  advantages  offered  by  any  international  gather¬ 
ing.  This,  perhaps,  explains  the  uniformly  cordial  spirit  which 
marked  the  discussions;  the  sportsmanlike  api)reciation  of  “vantage 
in”  and  “out,”  together  with  a  willingness  to  recognize  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  what  has  been  called  the  “fourth  dimension”  which,  evoked 
in  the  first  session  by  that  most  genial  of  presiding  oflicei-s.  Judge 
Barton  Payne,  was  strongly  in  evidence  throughout  the  entire  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Another  outstanding  feature  was  the  practical  character  of  the 
papers  presented  for  discussion  by  the  delegates — a  condensed  suin- 
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inary  of  which  appears  at  the  close  of  this  review — and  the  coinniend- 
ahle  fact  that  in  spite  of  delay  in  receiving  some  of  this  material, 
individual  mimeographed  copic's  of  the  papers,  both  in  English  and 
Spanish,  were  available  for  the  use  of  the  aiulience  in  the  respective 
sessions  in  which  they  were  read.  This  and  the  fact  that  the  full 
te.xt  of  each  paper  will  he  included  in  the  complete  report,  a  limited 
numher  of  which  are  now  available  for  distribution,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  compensating  the  somewhat  limited  time  actually  em¬ 
ployed  in  discussion,  one  of  the  most  valuable  elements  in  any  inter¬ 
national  gathering.  Speaking  in  general,  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
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everywhere  that  too  much  time  is  given  to  the  reading  of  papei-s, 
time  which  might  he  more  profitably  employed  in  discussion  based 
on  carefully  condensed  abstracts  of  from  250  to  500  words.  Such 
discussion  would  inevitably  make  for  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
merits  of  the  respective  papers,  the  full  text  of  which  can  he  read 
at  leisure  in  the  complete  report.  There  is  a  growing  conviction 
among  the  “internationally  minded”  that  practically  any  activity 
in  such  gatherings  could  he  curtailed  with  less  loss  than  in  the  case 
of  discussion. 

Still  another  outstanding  feature  of  this  conference  was  its  pub¬ 
licity  section,  the  admirable  flaily  releases  of  which  reached  not  only 
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to  the  Second  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference 
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the  natioiiHl  press  to  wliich  they  \v(*n*  primarily  addressed,  hut  the 
priiieipal  Latin  Ameriean  orjjans  also.  It  may  he  said  in  passinj' 
that  perhaps  no  sin<rle  feature  of  the  “maehinery”  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  eonferenee  hrinp^  np)re  direet  returns,  in  terms  of  a  wider  toler¬ 
ance  and  a  more  intellifient  understanding,  than  the  brief,  well-written 
daily  press  release,  on  almost  any  suhjeet  within  the  purview  of  the 
respective  |)eoples  concerned. 

Apart  from  the  conference  sessions,  ahundant  opportunity  was 
provided  for  the  visiting  delegate  to  make  those  pleasantly  intimate 
contacts  which,  while  permitting  him  to  verify  the  impressions  of 
the  American  Capital  gained  from  previous  reading  and  correspond¬ 
ence,  enabled  him  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  fleeting  glimpses  here 
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and  there  of  the  real  genius,  the  high  ideals,  and,  above  all,  the 
friendly  soul  of  the  American  people. 

Washington  hospitality  is  proverbially  lavish,  and  never  more  so 
than  when  extended  to  a  Pan  American  assemblage.  Among  the 
most  notable  entertainments  in  honor  of  the  delegates — apart  from 
dinners,  luncheons,  and  teas  to  the  individual  delegations  by  their  re¬ 
spective  ministers  and  amhassadoi’s — were  the  reception  by  President 
and  Mrs.  Coolidge  at  the  White  House;  the  luncheon  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross;  the  dinner  by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies; 
the  reception  at  Annapolis  by  Governor  Ritchie,  of  Maryland,  the 
visit  to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  there  and  the  tea  by 
the  Annapolis  Red  Cross  Chapter;  the  visit  to  the  National  Ceme- 
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tery  at  Arlinjiton;  the  reception  and  lunch  hy  the  (loverning  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  I'nion;  the  truly  inagnilieent  reception,  supper, 
and  dance  hy  the  Mexican  Ainhassador  and  his  distinguished  con¬ 
sort  in  the  beautiful  new  Mexican  hnnhassy;  the  reception  hy  Miss 
Mabel  Boardinan,  St‘eretary  of  the  United  States  Red  Cross;  the 
garden  party  and  tea  hy  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Bell;  the  luncheon  hy  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  in  their  stately  home;  the  enjoyable 
trip  to  Mount  Vernon  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Porpoine;  the  delightful  e.xeur- 
sion  to  Warrenton,  Va. ;  the  reception  and  tea  at  the  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  hy  Brig.  (len.  dames  M.  Kennedy  and  his  staff;  the  recep¬ 
tion  in  the  Senate  hy  Vice  President  Dawes  and  in  the  House  by 
Hon.  Nicholas  Ijongworth;  the  historical  and  artistic  Red  Cross 
pageant  given  in  the  headiiuarters  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution;  and  the  parting  event,  the  dinner  hy  Judge  Barton 
Payne  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas,  Pan  American  Union.  The 
latter,  which  was  attended  hy  Vice  President  Dawes  and  a  large 
number  of  diplomats  and  other  distinguished  personages,  was  in 
many  ways  a  veritable  love  feast,  the  grateful  memory  of  which 
will  long  endure  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  participated. 

Abundant  opportunities  were  also  provided  for  jrractieal  object 
lessons  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  Red  Cross  activities,  in  the 
form  of  e.xhihits  of  hospital  and  disaster  relief  material,  in  film 
and  other  Red  Cross  graphics,  and  in  visits  to  the  Red  Cross 
Museum  and  the  various  services  of  the  I’nited  States  Red  Cross. 

The  concrete  results  of  the  St'cond  Pan  American  Red  Cross 
Conference  are  foreshadowed  in  the  recommendations  and  declara¬ 
tions  set  forth  in  the  50  resolutions  approved,  a  condensed  summary 
of  which  appears  at  the  close  of  this  article.  These  resolutions  are 
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the  pamest  of  cIosim-  unity  anion"  the  Ainorican  Red  Crosses,  greater 
harmony  and  wider  publicity  in  their  objectives,  more  active  and 
intelligent  inter-American  cooperation — especially  in  disaster  relief, 
nursing  education,  and  child  welfare — and  a  widespread  extension 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  movement  throughout  the  Americas. 

A  delightful  epilogue  to  the  work  of  the  conference  w^s  the 
attractive  supplementary  program  arranged  by  the  New  York 
County  Red  Cross  Chapter  for  the  entertainment  of  the  foreign 
delegates  during  their  three  days  official  visit  to  New  AYirk  City, 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Washington  session. 

I^eaving  Washington,  June  6,  in  a  special  parlor  car,  the  delegates 
reached  New  York  early  that  afternoon,  where  after  a  good  night’s 
rest  in  the  Waldorf  Astoria  they  were  ready  Monday  morning  to  visit 
the  New  York  County  Chapter  and  the  Bronx  Red  Cross  headipiar- 
ters  where  a  complete  exhibit  of  work  had  been  arranged.  After  a 
brief  but  cordial  welcome  extended  by  Mrs.  William  K.  Draper, 
chairman  of  Board  of  Directors,  and  Col.  II.  G.  Rogers,  the  delegates 
were  invited  to  eirculate  through  the  various  exhibition  rooms,  to 
examine  and  to  inform  themselves  in  the  most  practical  way  possible 
with  respect  to  the  various  classes  of  material  there  on  view.  The 
brisk  demand  which  ensued  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  for  patterns 
and  samples  of  garments  for  the  wounded  and  for  use  in  maternity 
and  child  relief  service,  which  had  evidently  been  anticipated  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  stock  on  hand,  together  with  the  lively  fusilade  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  exchange  of  ideas  with  respect  to  related  problems  in  the 
Latin-Ainerican  countries,  made  the  two  hours  thus  spent  among  the 
most  profitable  of  the  conference. 
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From  Red  Cross  headquartoi’s  the  dele^jates  were  taken  to  the 
Bankers’  Club  on  the  forty-seeond  floor  of  the  F(|uitahle  Life  As¬ 
surance  Building  where,  just  before  the  luncheon  tendered  there  by 
the  New  York  C'ounty  C'hapter,  the  delefjates  were  welcomed  in 
the  name  of  Hon.  James  J.  Walker,  mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
At  the  close  of  the  luncheon  Mr.  Mallet  Prevost,  the  distinguished 
jurist  and  internationalist,  delivered  an  eloquent  address  in  which 
he  lauded  the  work  of  the  I.<eague  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  made 
a  strong  plea  for  greater  unity,  both  cultural  and  economic,  between 
the  American  nations. 

From  the  Bankers’  (’luh  the  delegates  were  taken  in  motor  cars 
to  public  school  No.  15,  where  Miss  Margaret  Knox,  the  director. 


rOMME.MORATIVE  TREE 


A  Irw  c-<minu>ni()riilive  of  the  Sih-odcI  Pan  American  Rr*<l  ('ross  (’onferenee  wa.s  plantetl  in  the  grountlsof 
the  Pan  American  I'nion,  a  repres«>ntative  of  each  country  taking  part  m  the  ceremony 


and  her  staff  of  assistants  had  arranged  what  proved  to  be  an  emi¬ 
nently  interesting  and  simpatica  program  in  which  was  represented 
every  grade  of  this  school  of  nearly  3,000  children,  located  in  one 
of  the  most  congested  of  the  foreign  districts  of  the  metropolis. 
After  a  preliminary  pageant  reviewing  the  successive  stages  of  na¬ 
tional  history,  the  children  reached  the  real  business  of  the  hour» 
namely,  the  conduction  of  successive  Junior  Red  Cross  meetings  from 
the  small  five  year  olds  in  the  kindergarten  to  the  adolescent  boys 
and  girls  in  the  eighth  grade.  Here  at  last  was  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
seen  in  actual  operation,  and  following  so  closely  after  Mr.  Francisco 
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Vizcarrondo’s  illuminating  article  '  on  junior  organization  it  was  the 
most  inspiring  of  object  lessons.  Behind  the  sweet  seriousness  of 
the  little  woman  child  of  5  who  reported  to  her  equally  serious  and 
juvenile  president  and  fellow  Juniors  the  amazing  sum  of  $3.75  in 
their  treasury,  a  sum  earned  by  self-denying  work  and  sacrifice  that 
other  Juniors  across  the  world,  even  less  fortunate  than  they,  might 
have  bread,  shelter,  and  clothing;  behind  the  anxious  questionings  of 
the  10-year  olds  as  to  what  should  and  should  not  appear  in  their 
junior  correspondence  “albums,”  the  pages  of  which  were  to  be 
eagerly  turned  by  Junior  hands  in  remote  Latvian  schools;  behind  the 
earnest  argumentation  of  the  rough-voiced  14-year-old  boys  that 
Red  Cross  Juniors  ean  nerer  be  anything  hut  friends,  one  sensed  the 
great  “melting  pot”  of  the  nation  in  its  unceasing  labor  of  assimila¬ 
tion  and  refinement,  and  caught  glimpses  of  democracy  itself  in  hud 
and  flower.  In  view  of  the  avowed  determination  to  extend  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  in  their  respective  countries,  this  view  of  how  it 
functions  in  the  public  schools'proved  nothing  less  than  an  inspiration. 

Tuesday  morning  the  delegates  visited  the  National  Health  Coun¬ 
cil,  where  the  following  brief  addresses  were  made,  followed  in  turn 
by  brief  discussion  in  which  the  delegates  took  an  active  part: 

Natiunal  Tul)€rciilosi.s  .Asaociatioii — Dr.  Philip  .lacohis. 

.\iiiorioan  Social  Hygiene  .\8.sociat ion — Mr.  Ray  H.  Everett. 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene — Mr.  C.  W.  Beers,  See. 

National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing — Miss  Jane  .Vilen,  H.  N. 

.Vmerican  Child  Health  .\s.sociation — George  T.  Palmer,  Dr.  P.  H. 

•Vinerican  Public  Health  .\s.sociation — W.  F.  Walker,  Dr.  P.  H. 

.Vmerican  Heart  .Association — Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  Professor  Public  Health 
.Administration,  Columbia  University. 

From  the  National  Health  Council  the  delegates  were  taken  to  the 
sumptions  Colony  Club,  Park  Avenue  and  Sixty-second  Street, 
where  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Davison,  widow  of  the  founder  and  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  international  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  tendered  them 
an  intimately  enjoyable  luncheon.  During  and  after  the  luncheon 
brief  addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  Mrs.  Davison,  Mrs.  August 
Belmont,  and  Miss  Elsie  Parsons,  to  which  eloquent  responses  on 
behalf  of  the  delegates  were  made  by  Dr.  Villegas  Ruiz,  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Venezuela,  Dr.  Carlos  E.  Paz  vSoldan, 
Universitj'  of  Lima,  Peru,  and  others.  Dr.  Pedro  Lautaro  Ferrer, 
president  of  the  Chilean  Red  Cross,  and  former  Minister  of  Public 
Health,  paid  a  most  moving  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Davison,  a  tribute  which,  voicing  the  united  sentiment  of 
the  delegates,  was  addressed  directly  to  Mrs.  Davison,  who  made  a 
gracious  and  feeling  response. 

•  As  the  lanitUitKO  and  tradition  of  the  children  in  Porto  Kico  arc  Spanish,  Doctor  Vizcarrondo’s  pa|H‘r 
ex|)laininK  method  of  succrasful  organization  and  functioning  of  Junior  Red  ('ross  in  Porto  Rican  schools, 
is  particularly  valuable.  It,  together  with  Mr.  Dunn's  authoritative  paper  on  aims,  objectives,  and  results, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Latin-.Vmerican  organizer  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

Dr.  Ren^  Sand,  eminent  Belgian  sanitary  authority  and  Secretary  (leneral  of  the  League  of  Re<l  Cross 
Swieties. 
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From  the  Colony  ('luh  the  dolopites  proceodod  to  the  paintial  Julia 
Kichman  Hijjh  School,  where  attractive  demonstrations  in  home 
hyjiiene,  care  of  sick  and  fust  aid  had  been  arraufjed,  including  physi¬ 
cal  trainin"  hy  the  different  jjrades  and  a  brief  musical  program, 
which  was  followed  with  close  attention  hy  the  delegates.  The 
delegates  were  then  invited  to  inspect  the  building,  which  is  a 
splendid  e.xample  of  New  York  CMty’s  amazingly  fine  high  sehools. 
Particular  interest  was  shown  in  the  school  cafeteria  and  adjacent 
kitchens,  the  school  hos|)ital,  and  the  swimming  pool,  where  a  fine 
e.xhihition  was  given  hy  a  group  of  the  older  girls  under  the  direction 
of  their  instructor  in  swimming  and  life-saving. 

As  a  pleasant  end  to  these  two  days  so  crowded  with  practical 
demonstrations,  the  delegates  attended  the  dinner  tendered  them 
and  their  friends  that  evening  hy  the  American  Social  Hygiene  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  at  which  its  president.  Dr. 
Edward  L.  Keyes,  so  ably  and  genially  presided. 

Brief  addresses,  wise,  witty,  and  cordial,  were  made  hy  Dr.  Keyes, 
Dr.  Harris,  Health  ('ommissioner  of  New  York,  Dr.  lYrez  Verdfa, 
Mexico,  Marechal  do  Amaral  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Stokes,  Dr.  Lopez  del 
Valle  of  Cuba,  Dr.  (lordon  Bates  of  Canada,  General  Garino,  Dr. 
Jorge  W.  Howard,  and  General  Toranzo  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Paz  Soldan 
of  Peru,  and  Dr.  Cuevas  Garcia  of  Ecuador.  And  with  the  reluctant 
and  lingering  farewells  which  followed,  this  agreeable  epilogue  to 
the  Second  Pan  American  Red  C'onference  ended. 

II— EXC'EKPTS  FKO.M  ADDRESSES  I\  INACGCRAL 
SESSION 

('alvin  ('ooLiixiE,  President  of  the  I'nited  States  ok  America 

F<‘W  (»f  my  duties  afford  im*  flic  pliuisuri'  I  feel  to-day  in  liaving  the  privilege, 
as  I’residiuif  of  the  .American  Xafioiial  Hed  ('ro.ss,  of  welcomiiiK  to  Washington 
the  ilelcKates  to  this  conferem-e.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressiii(t 
appreciation  for  the  action  taken  at  Itueiios  .Aires  nearly  three  years  ago  in 
deciding  to  hold  this  Si'cond  I’an  .American  K«‘d  (!ross  ('onfenuice  in  the  C'apital 
of  the  United  States.  We  fully  realize  tlu'  com|tliment  and  will  span*  no  effort 
to  make  your  visit  in  this  country  pleasant,  and,  I  hope,  successful. 

This  is  no  ordinary  occasion.  A’ou  have  come  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
Western  llemispla-re.  No  h'ss  than  IK  .American  nations  an*  n'pn'sented.  1 
hav<‘  also  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  guests  from  overseas,  the  representatives 
of  important  international  organizations  and  of  nion*  than  :i  dozen  of  the  Red 
Ooss  societies  of  lOurope  and  of  .Asia  who  h.ave  aia-epted  the  invitation  of  the 
.American  Red  Cross  and  of  tin-  I.ieague  of  Red  Cross  Societies  to  lie  our  gue.sts 
at  this  confereiu'c. 

We  meet  together  to-djiy  to  take  counsel,  to  exchange  ideas  and  experience, 
to  make  plans  for  future  collalioration  in  the  furtheranci'  of  a  common  purpose. 
It  is  the  realization  in  the  AA'estern  llemisplu’re  of  that  ideal  of  servici*  to  humanity 
of  which  the  Red  ('ross  is  the  symliol.  Since  the  organization  of  the  league  of 
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societies  in  1919  tlie  movement  has  entered  on  a  new  and  more  active  program 
in  time  of  peaee.  The  world  has  already  greatly  benefited  from  this  aetion  and 
it  has  come  to  jday  a  new  and  greater  role  in  onr  lives.  ♦  *  * 

In  the  seven  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  national  societies  organized 
the  league,  notable  residts  have  been  achieved  in  the  relief  of  disa.ster  victims, 
in  the  ct)mbating  of  ei)idemics,  in  the  development  of  nursing,  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  t>f  health  eonditions  in  many  eonntries,  and  finally  in  the  enrollment  of 
9,(MM),W0t)  ehildren  in  40  countries  in  the  .lunior  Red  Cro.ss  to  i)romote  health, 
civic  improvement,  peace,  and  friendliness. 

We,  the  i)eoi)le  of  this  country,  have  endeavored  in  the  past  to  do  our  jiart 
in  helping  other  nations  in  their  hour  of  di.stre.ss.  The  American  Red  ('ross  has 
been  one  of  our  most  etfeetive  instruments.  We  are  bound  by  ties  of  blood  and 
friendship  to  the  countries  of  the  Old  World  and  of  the  New.  As  a  i)eople  we 
are  consecratetl  to  i)eace  and  to  the  frieiully  cooperation  of  all  nations.  The 
Red  C'ross  has  jjrovifled  a  means  by  which  we  may  exi>re.ss  this  spirit.  I  hoiie 
and  trust  that  this  conference  will  mark  a  new  advance  in  the  cordial  and  helj)- 
fiil  relations  among  the  jjeoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  their  relation  to 
each  other  and  in  their  relation  ft)  the  Old  World. 

.IfDGE  John  liARTON  Payne,  President  American  Red  Cross 

.\s  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  in  this  gathering,  and  to  formally  oi)en 
this  Second  Pan  .American  Conference. 

You  are  here  becau.se  you  decided  at  Buenos  .\ires  that  this  would  be  a  good 
place  to  hold  your  next  iigH'ting,  and  we  are  delighted  that  you  made  that  deci¬ 
sion  and  that  you  are  here  to  attend  this  conference.  .As  chairman  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross,  and  as  a  delegate  to  this  conference,  I  welcome  you  and  I  wish 
to  exi)ress  to  you  our  thanks  for  the  distinction  and  the  honor  conferred  upon 
us  by  your  Buenos  .Aires  decision. 

We  have  i)repared  a  ])rogram  for  you.  but  that  i>n)gram  is  not  intended  to 
re.strict  yotir  activities  or  ytmr  cliscussions,  or  t«)  prevent  the  amendments  that 
any  delegate  to  this  conference  may  regard  it  as  his  duty  to  olfer  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  Red  (Toss  or  its  work. 

We  have  tried  iu>t  to  give  you  too  much  to  do.  We  have  tried  to  give  you  some 
recreation.  We  hope  that  ytni  will  give  us  the  pleasure  of  being  with  us  at  our 
homes,  at  our  places  of  busine.ss,  on  our  excursions,  etc.  We  expect  you  to  feel 
absolutely  at  home;  and  if  you  (hm't  see  what  you  want,  let  us  know,  and  we  will 
try  to  produce  it  for  you.  If  there  is  anything  that  you  wish  to  .see  and  that  we 
have  not  inserted  in  the  program,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  try  to  comply  with 
your  wishes.  In  this  respect,  however,  I  might  as  well  mention  that  there  are 
certain  restrictions  in  the  I'nited  States,  which  are  not  common  in  other  countries. 

I  wish  to  welcome  you  again  to  our  city,  and  I  wish  to  tell  ytui  that  we  speak 
to  yt)u  from  our  hearts. 

Dame  Rachel  (’howdy,  (Tuek  ok  the  Social  Section, 
Leaoce  ok  Nations 

The  la'ague  of  Nations,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  here  to-<Iay.  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  being  the  home  of  lost  cau.ses  anil  impossible  ideals.  In 
fact,  it  has  only  one  cause  and  only  one  ideal — the  promotion  of  peace.  .And 
U'cause  there  is  no  greater  way  in  the  world  to  promote  and  maintain  peace 
than  by  helping  the  sick,  diminishing  sulfering  and  removing  social  misunder¬ 
standings,  I  am  permitted  to  be  here  to-ilay  to  tell  the  S«'cond  Pan  .American 
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('oiiferoiice  ht>\v  much  the  Ij<‘aRue  of  Nations  is  in  synii)atliy  witii  ovcrytlung 
tlmt  the  Lcaguo  of  Rod  Cross  Societies  is  doing,  and  witli  the  program  that  is 
being  carried  out  by  this  conference.  For  myself,  I  will  say  that  to  me  it  is  a 
very  great  jileasure  to  be  here  to-day,  amongst  the  various  representatives  of  the 
Red  Cross  S«)cieties  throughout  the  world.  I  know  that  when  they  put  their 
hands  to  their  cause,  they  don't  do  it  in  vain. 

.\11  the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  have  agreed  to  encourage  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  work  that  is  l)eing  done  by  the  Red  Cross  Societies,  which  has  been 
improving  every  year  as  regards  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the  mitigation 
of  suffering.  I'nder  the  covenant  of  the  Ix'ague  of  Nations,  it  was,  from  the 
very  beginning,  our  aim  to  support  in  every  po.ssible  way  the  organizations 
engaged  in  Red  Cross  work;  but  especially  during  the  last  six  years  and  a  half 
we  have  been  in  very  close  c(M)|K>ration  with  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 
and  with  the  International  Red  Cross.  We  have  combined  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  to  stabilize  i»eace,  and  we  can 
not  but  hoiK*  that  the  effects  of  our  efforts  will  be  increased  day  by  day  in  the 
accomplishment  of  our  ideal.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

I  have  been  entrusted  with  the  exceedingly  pleasant  and  grateful  task  of  ex¬ 
tending  to  you,  delegates  to  the  Pan  .American  Red  Cross  C^)nference,  a  warm 
greeting  and  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Pan  .American  Union.  It  is  most  fitting 
that  the  Pan  .American  Unitm  should  participate  in  these  exercises  and  should 
follow  with  the  deepest  interest  the  proceedings  t)f  the  conference.  The  ends 
which  you  have  in  view  run  parallel  and  in  fact  are  in  every  respect  identical 
with  the  larger  purposes  for  which  the  Pan  .American  Union  was  established. 

There  is  something  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  which 
illustrate  the  life  and  being,  in  fact,  constitute  the  very  essence  of  Pan  .American¬ 
ism.  A'our  work  re])resents  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  constructive,  positive  con¬ 
cept  of  |>eace.  With  you,  peace  does  not  simply  mean  the  absence  of  conflict 
but  it  implies  positive  service  and  positive  »)bligations  which  carry  us  to  a  new 
and  higher  plane  of  international  relations.  I  know  of  no  other  agency  so  well 
adapted  to  bring  about  a  new  concept  of  international  cooperation;  a  new  and 
helpful  imint  of  view  in  fostering  international  understanding.  The  interests 
which  you  serve,  although  primarily  national,  are  in  no  sense  nationalistic. 
A'ou  bring  to  your  work  a  viewpoiid  which  is  full  of  instruction  to  those  interested 
in  laying  the  i»ermanent  foundations  of  international  good  will. 

Permit  me  to  repeat  the  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  splendid  record  of  achievement  in  the  pa.st,  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  coming  years  will  bring  to  full  fruition  the  great  work 
which  you  have  undertaken. 

Gen.  Tulio  R.  Garino.  President  Red  Cross  of  Argentina 

General  Garino  began  by  stating  that  the  .Argentine  delegation  had  been 
charged  with  the  pleasant  duty  of  bringing  to  this  assembly  the  personal  greetings 
of  the  President  of  their  Republic,  who  is  also  the  honorary  president  of  the 
.Argentine  Red  Cross,  with  his  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  conference. 
General  Garino  continued; 

We  can  not  pass  over  in  silence  this  date.  May  ‘2.'5,  which  is  the  anniversary 
we  celebrate  in  commemoration  of  the  day  on  which  occurred  the  first  move¬ 
ment  toward  our  national  inde|)cndence,  es|)ecially  when  we  find  ourselves  in 
this  great  and  powerful  republic,  the  model  upon  which  .Argentina  founded  her 
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(k'liiiKTatic  institutions  and  to  which  we  are  bound  by  so  many  spiritual  ties. 

♦  *  *  More  than  a  century  ago  we  appealed  to  the  United  States  for  moral 

support,  and  also  for  material  aid  in  the  struggle  for  liljerty.  To-day  we  are 
come  again,  in  pursuance  of  high  ideals,  to  work  for  those  ideals  here  in  beautiful 
Washington;  we  come  to  work  for  the  Red  Cross,  the  symbol  of  humanity. 

Dr.  Le6n  Velasco  Blanco,  on  Behalf  of  the 
Bolivian  Delegation 

The  speaker  expressed  the  pleasure  felt  by  the  Bolivian  delegation  in  attending 
the  conference,  and  announced  that  his  delegation  brought  the  greetings  of  the 
Government  of  Bolivia,  as  well  as  of  the  people  in  general  and  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society  in  particular,  to  the  people,  to  the  Red  Cro.ss,  and  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

Doctor  V'ela.sco  assured  his  hearers  that  every  one  who  was  present  at  the 
coliseum  in  Buenos  .Vires  during  the  first  conference,  and  is  now  in  Washington, 
will  l)e  able  to  see  much  progress  made  in  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  added 
that  he,  and  his  colleagues  as  well,  feel  that  this  second  conference  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  them  all,  in  practical  institutional  experience  and  in  the 
new  le.ssons  to  be  derived  from  the  di.scussions. 

The  s|)eaker  recalled  the  situation  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  past,  contra.sting 
its  i)resent  condition;  he  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  days  of  the  Great  War  and 
of  the  immen.se  .service  rendered  by  the  Red  Cross.  He  expres.sed  his  praise  for 
woman’s  part  in  offering  her  incomparable  service  at  that  time  of  universal 
conflagration.  Doctor  Velasco  closed,  after  paying  a  special  tribute  to  the  work 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cro.s.s  in  a  phrase  of  the  great  Uruguayan  thinker,  Jose 
Enrique  Rod6,  with  the  statement  that  the  Bolivian  Red  Cross  has  never 
hesitated  in  offering  its  hearty  aid  in  all  work  of  this  kind,  and  has  shown  its 
willingness  in  this  case  by  .sending  its  own  president.  Doctor  Baledzar,  who  is 
present  at  the  eonference. 

Dr.  Getulio  dos  Santos,  Secretary  General, 
Brazilian  Red  Cross 

Doctor  dos  Santos,  who  delivered  his  addre.ss  both  in  Portuguese  and  English, 
expn's.sed  his  great  pleasure  in  l)eing  pre.sent  at  this  Second  Pan  .Vmerican  Red 
Cro.ss  Conference,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  the  Brazilian  delegation  as  a  whole, 
stating  that  they  hope  to  be  of  .service  to  the  conference  in  its  deliberations,  and 
offering  their  good  wishes  for  its  success.  He  said  that  the  Red  Cross  asks  from 
all  its  memljers  a  solemn  promise,  and  that  such  promise  should,  and  shall,  be 
fulfilled  in  every  way.  He  added  that  this  conference  is  to  be  an  inspiration 
to  each  of  its  delegates. 

Doctor  dos  Santos  cxpres.sed  his  t)elief  in  the  complete  success  of  this  confer¬ 
ence,  and  clo.scd  his  address  with  the  most  sincere  greetings  from  the  Brazilian 
Society  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Dr.  James  W.  Robertson,  President  Canadian  Red  Cross 

Doctor  Robertson  declared  that,  as  repre.scntative  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross 
in  particular,  and  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Societies  in  general,  he  brings  to  the 
conference  their  me.ssage  of  cooperating  good  will  and  their  sincere  gtx>d  wishes 
to  all  the  members  of  this  conference.  He  added  that  it  was  highly  satisfactory 
to  him  to  see  that  the  Second  Pan  .American  Conference  is  being  held  in  this 
2.Vm— 2(»t— Bull.  {) - :i 
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l>cautiful  Capital,  and  that  he  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  express  his 
l)ersonal  thanks  for  the  courtesies  he  is  receiving  from  the  people  of  this  won¬ 
derful  city. 

He  stated  that  he  wished  to  repeat  t)efore  this  assembly  what  he  has  always 
said  in  praise  of  Red  Cross  Societies:  That  there  is  no  better  work  toward  the 
establishment  of  good  will,  mutual  understanding,  and  cordial  cooperation 
among  peoples  in  furthering  the  welfare  of  humanity,  particularly  of  women  and 
children. 

Don  Miguel  Cruchaga  Tocornal,  Ambassador  of  Chile  in  the 
United  States,  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Chilean  Dele¬ 
gation 

His  Excellency  .\mbassador  Cruchaga  stated  that  he  wished  to  present  the 
sincere  good  wishes  of  his  Government  and  the  people  of  Chile  for  the  success 
of  the  Second  Pan  .\merican  Conference  of  the  Red  Cro.ss,  and  to  express  their 
ho|)e  that  all  the  organixations  here  represented  may  be  inspired  by  the  example 
of  the  Red  Cross  of  the  United  States  to  extend  their  resi)ective  spheres  of  action, 
not  only  with  resiject  to  the  problems  which  ari.se  in  their  own  nations,  but  to 
the  vast  and  noble  work  of  international  cooi)eration. 

“With  all  the  immense  material  progress  of  this  country,”  he  continued,  “the 
Red  Cross  of  the  United  States  is  a  cry.stalization  of  the  generous  idealism  of  the 
-American  people;  its  unselfish  labor  knows  neither  frontier,  creed,  nor  race, 
and  in  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  earth  its  name  is  pronounced  with  reverence 
and  affection.” 

His  Excellency  closed  his  address  with  the  following  words: 

“Chile  can  never  forget  that  she  also  received  the  friendly  aid  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  a  tragic  hour  for  many  of  her  people,  and  she  reiterates  through  me 
her  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  human  unity  which  inspire  the  Red  Cross.” 

Dr.  Enrique  Olaya,  Minister  of  Colombia  in  the 
United  States 

Doctor  Olaya  opened  his  address  by  expressing  his  great  pleasure  in  carrying 
out  the  instructions  of  the  Colombian  Red  Cross  in  designating  him  as  its  speaker 
at  the  conference  and  its  sessions,  since  Red  Cross  work  repre-sents  the  highest 
and  noblest  of  human  ideals. 

“This  conference  could  not  have  been  opened  under  better  auspices,”  Doctor 
Olaya  continuetl,  “than  the  austere  words  of  President  Coolidge,  whom  we  may 
descrilx;  as  the  ‘President  of  Peace,’  a  designation  proven  many  times  to  be  a 
true  one,  as  we  observe  and  admire  the  great  work  of  this  man  who  so  earnestly 
strives  for  better  understanding  between  the  jjeoples.” 

The  speaker  emphasized  the  fact  that  it  is  the  men  of  the  present  generation, 
whose  fate  it  was  to  live  through  the  terrible  years  of  the  World  War,  with  all 
its  catastrophes,  sorrows,  and  desolation,  who  can  l)est  know  at  first  hand  the 
marvelous  manner  in  which  the  Red  Cross  has  risen  to  the  opportunity  of  reme¬ 
dying  evil,  alleviating  suffering,  and  devising  means  to  avoid  even  greater 
.sorrow  and  desolation. 

“The  Red  Cross,”  Doctor  Olaya  declared,  “represents  the  fullest  incarnation 
of  human  sympathy  in  its  efforts  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  our  fellow  men, 
and  it  is  in  recognition  of  this  spirit  and  of  these  aims,  that  the  Colombian  dele¬ 
gation  takes  part  in  this  conference.” 
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Dr.  Carlos  Alzugaray,  First  Vice  President  of  Cuban 
Red  Cross,  on  Behalf  of  the  Cuban  Delegation 

Doctor  .Alzugaray  began  by  presenting  hearty  greetings  to  the  representatives 
of  the  other  National  Red  Cross  societies  present  in  accordance  with  the  high 
mission  confided  to  them,  by  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  presence  of  the 
“illustrious  personages  who  honor  us  to-day,”  and  by  extending  his  salutations 
to  include  those  delegates  who,  undoubtedly  because  of  insurmountable  obstacles, 
were  prevented  from  being  present. 

“Cuba,”  said  Doctor  .Alzugaray,  “could  not  possibly  fail  to  be  here.  Cuba 
has  responded  to  the  call,  for  in  these  days  of  world  reconstruction,  we  should 
each  one  unhesitatingly  cooperate  to  bring  the  whole  world  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  duty,  to  a  greater  willingness  to  serve  the  standards  which  guide 
the  Red  Cross  throughout  the  world.  *  ♦  ♦ 

“We  are  here,”  he  declared,  “to  give  and  to  receive;  to  give  of  our  good  will 
and  our  liest  endeavor  for  the  success  of  the  conference;  to  receive  the  experience 
to  l)e  gained  in  its  discussions,  for  the  l)etterment  in  all  the  Americas  of  our 
glorio\is  institution:  the  Red  Cross.”  ♦  *  * 

Dr.  Juan  Cuevas  OARcfA,  on  Behalf  of  the 
Delegation  of  Ecuador 

Dr.  Cuevas  Garcia  stated  that  the  Red  Cross  of  Ecuador  had  charged  its  dele¬ 
gation  with  the  duty  of  presenting  its  cordial  and  sincere  greetings  to  the  Second 
Pan  .American  Conference  of  the  Red  Cross.  He  added  that  the  Red  Cross  of 
Ecuador  rejoices  that  the  conference  takes  place  in  the  city  of  AVashington, 
where  the  .American  Red  Cross  has  its  headquarters,  “to  which  we  all,  not  only 
of  the  .Americas,  but  of  the  whole  world,  owe  so  much  for  its  invaluable  aid.” 

■After  further  words  of  praise  for  the  work  of  the  .American  Red  Cross  through¬ 
out  the  world,  the  delegate  from  Ecuador  closed  with  the  following: 

The  Red  Cross  of  Ecuador,  our  Government,  and  our  people  all  offer  the  most 
cordial  support,  the  best  of  good  will,  and  the  most  complete  cooperation,  in  all 
the  decisions  which  may  lie  taken  by  this  Second  Pan  .American  Conference  of 
the  Red  Cross,  to  which  we  offer  our  liest  wishes  for  the  highest  success  in  its 
work. 

Dr.  Francisco  Sanchez  Latour,  Minister  of  Guatemala  in 
Washington,  on  Behalf  of  the  Delegation  from  Guatemala 

His  excellency  l)egan  by  saying,  in  the  name  of  the  Guatemalan  delegation,  that 
he  wished  to  acknowledge  the  words  of  greeting  of  the  chairman.  Judge  John 
Barton  Payne,  the  head  of  “this  great  institution  of  the  Red  Cross,  comfort  of  the 
unfortunate,  shelter  of  the  homeless,  friend  of  the  needy,  the  greatest  power  for 
human  service  ever  known  to  mankind.” 

His  excellency  also  stated  that  he  could  offer  no  higher  praise  of  the  Red 
Cross  as  an  institution  than  to  recall  the  situation  of  his  country  when, .eight 
years  ago  tremendous  earthquakes  had  occurred  in  Guatemala,  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  brought  prompt  aid  to  the  sick  and  the  suffering,  adding:  “The  people 
of  Guatemala  will  always  feel  the  deepest  gratitude  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  .America,  so  wonderfully  represented  by  the  Red  Cross.” 

Dr.  Kdnehez  Latour  briefly  sketched,  in  closing,  the  history  of  the  Red  Cioss 
in  Guatemala,  and  referred  especially  to  the  work  done  recently  by  the  Guate¬ 
malan  Junior  Red  Cross,  a  work  which  he  considers  of  the  greatest  benefit  and 
which  he  recommends  to  the  attention  of  the  conference. 
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Dr.  Jos6  R.  Aspe,  President  of  the  Mexican  Red  Cross 

Doctor  .\.si)e  opened  his  addre.ss  by  stating,  in  the  name  of  the  delegation 
which  he  represents,  that  he  brought  greetings  to  the  president  of  the  conference, 
“a  hearty  hand-clasp  to  all  my  coworkers,  the  representatives  from  the  nations  of 
Central  and  South  America  here  present,  a  greeting  to  all  the  Spanish-speaking 
delegates  present,  a  greeting  which  I  wish  to  extend  to  all  the  audience, 
whether  delegates  from  similar  organizations,  or  lending  their  attention  and 
intere.st  to  the  work  of  the  conference,  since  one  and  all  are  working  for  the  same 
end;  the  only  work  of  ini|)ortance  in  the  world,  that  of  alleviating  a  little  of  human 
suffering.” 

Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  Minister  of  Panama  in  the 
United  States 

His  excellency  stated  that,  as  head  of  the  delegation  from  the  Panama  Red 
Cross  to  the  United  States  it  was  his  privilege  to  convey  to  the  conference  a 
me.s.sagc  from  the  j>eople  and  from  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  Panama,  and  that 
he  desired,  in  the  first  place,  “to  express  the  deep  satisfaction  which  with  I, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  delegation  to  the  conference,  have  heard  the 
noble  words  of  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States,”  as  well  as  “to  express  to 
you  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  courtesies  shown  to  the  Panama  delegation  since 
their  arrival  in  this  city.” 

Doctor  .Alfaro  continued:  “  I  can  not  let  this  opportunity  go  by  without  expre.ss- 
ing  also  our  congratulations  for  the  splendid  work  done  by  the  American  Red 
Cross,  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace;  for  whenever  and  wherever 
calamity  and  disaster  have  api)eared  the  .American  Red  Cross  has  been  the  first 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  suffering,  thereby  welding  bonds  of  gratitude  that  are 
indestructible,  and  which  make  the  name  of  this  country  rc.si>ected,  loved,  and 
admired  by  all.”  *  ♦  ♦ 

He  clo.sed  as  follows: 

“I  am  confident  that  this  visit  of  the  .American  delegations  from  overseas  will 
Ik?  profitable  to  all  of  us,  and  es|)ecially  to  the  delegations  themselves;  for  by 
(•bserving  the  methods  and  the  marvelous  organization  of  the  United  States 
Red  Cross,  they  are  bound  to  lie  better  prepared  to  carry  out  the  wonderful 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  throughout  the  Americas,  and  throughout  the  world.” 

Dr.  Juan  V.  RAMfREZ,  Charge  d’affaires  of  Paraguaa’  in  the 
United  States 

“I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  the  high  officials  of  the  .American  Red  Cross 
and  to  the  distinguished  members  of  this  conference  the  cordial  greetings  of  the 
Red  Cross  of  Paraguay  and  to  convey  its  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  to  the  end  that  its  deliljerations  may  be  effective,  earning  the  gratitude 
of  humanity  to  that  institution  which,  with  all  abnegation  and  intelligence,  is 
working  for  lietter  health  conditions  and  for  higher  standards  of  social  welfare. 

“  Paraguay,  which  from  its  geographical  position  may  be  considered  the  heart 
of  America,  has  always  l)een  animated  by  the  highest  sentiments  and  most 
altruistic  ideals.  Hence,  when  the  time  came,  it  was  Paraguay  that  opened  like 
a  furrow  to  receive  the  seed  of  the  philanthropic  ideals  of  the  Red  Cross,  and 
which  has  ever  since  given  it  the  warmth  of  the  hearty  support  of  its  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people,  to  the  end  that  those  ideals  might  grow  and  pro<luce  abundant 
fruit.  And  Paraguay  has  taken  especial  care  to  put  these  ideals  where  they  will 
never  fade  or  die — under  the  care  of  the  women  of  Paraguay — those  heroic 
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winuon  who  in  tlicir  successful  efforts  to  rebuild  their  homelaiul  devastated  by 
a  five  years’  war,  made  every  conceivable  sacrifice  and  l)ecame  familiar  with 
every  form  of  abnegation. 

“I  may  state  on  this  solemn  occasion,”  Doctor  Ramfrez  concluded,  “that  the 
Red  C’ro.ss  of  Paraguay,  in  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  its  members,  as  well 
as  in  their  energetic  efforts  to  serve  with  faithfulness  and  self-sacrifice  the  high 
ideals  they  have  set  before  themselves,  is  a  vigorous  branch  of  the  universal 
Red  Cro.ss.” 

Dr.  Carlos  Enrique  Paz  Soldan,  Faculty  of  University  of 
Lima,  on  Behalf  of  Peruvian  Delegation 

Dr.  Paz  Solddn  began  his  most  eloquent  and  scholarly  address  by  stating 
that  Peru  was  one  of  the  first  nations  of  America  to  subscrila?  to  “that  treaty  of 
fraternity  and  mercy  that  was  signed  in  Geneva,  which  to-day  is  echoed  in 
this  hall,  with  the  cooperation  of  all  the  representatives  of  the  New  world.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  speaker  recalled,  “Ixjfore  the  picture  of  majestic  beauty  which  this  meet¬ 
ing  represents,”  the  occasion  when  the  Red  Cross  l)egan  its  work  in  the  Republic 
of  Peru,  “when  it  appeared  in  ouf  national  life  as  a  protest  against  wounds  in 
the  heart  of  my  people.” 

Si)eaking  of  the  symbol  of  the  cross.  Dr.  Paz  Solddn  declared  that  it  is  “a 
memorial  of  the  tragedy  of  Golgotha,”  that  “its  outstretched  horizontal  arms 
teach  us  the  feeling  of  equality  on  earth,  while  the  upright,  pointing  upward 
to  the  heights  and  downward  to  the  depths  lielow,  teaches  the  two  ideals  to 
which  man  should  hold:  to  love  God  above  all  things,  and  here  below  to  love 
our  neighbors  as  ourselves.” 

“Let  us  then  bless  the  Red  Cross,”  the  speaker  continued,  “with  its  ancient, 
silent  appeal;  let  us  bless  it  in  supreme  uiuselfishness,  and  let  us  pray  here  on 
this  sacred  soil  of  the  New  Continent  that  its  blessing  may  never  di.sappear 
from  among  us.”  ♦  *  * 

Dr.  Carlos  Leiva,  on  Behalf  of  the  Delegation  from 
El  Salvador 

Doctor  Leiva  on  behalf  of  Salvador,  thanked  the  American  Red  Cross  Society 
and  the  American  people  in  general,  for  the  courtesies  which  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  delegation  of  which  he  was  a  member;  stating  that  he  was  verj’ 
proud  indeed  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  El  Salvador  as 
one  of  the  representatives  to  this  conference;  that  he  would  feel  highly  satisfied 
if  the  delegation  of  El  Salvador  could  be  of  service  in  the  work  of  the  confer¬ 
ence;  and  that  he  had  the  fullest  confidence  that  its  discussions  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  all  the  .American  peoples. 

“I  wish,”  he  concluded,  “to  offer  you  our  most  hearty  cooiieration,  as  well  as 
the  ciwperation  of  our  Government  and  people.” 

Dr.  Villegas  Ruiz,  President  Venezuelan  Medical  Society 

“The  Venezuelan  Society  of  the  Red  Cro.ss,  with  headquarters  in  Caracas, 
the  cradle  of  Bolivar,  creator  of  five  nations,  who,  redeemed  by  his  sword,  ac¬ 
claim  him  as  their  father — this  organization,  supported  by  the  Government 
and  by  the  people  of  my  country,  has  charged  me  with  the  pleasant  duty  of 
representing  it  before  you  in  this  conference  of  charity  and  science  which,  under 
the  cross,  its  noble  symbol,  is  meeting  in  this  great  capital  which  Imars  the  name 
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of  that  great  man,  who  was  ‘first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  aiid  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.’”  ... 

Dr.  Villegas  Ruiz  stated  his  belief  that  all  the  delegations  had  truly  come  ‘‘to 
give  and  to  take  away,”  and  that  he  for  his  part,  as  well  as  the  delegation  of 
which  he  is  one,  will  take  away  with  him  to  their  Venezuelan  home  ‘‘the  profit¬ 
able  instruction  which  will  be  derived  from  this  interchange  of  ideas  by  i)er- 
sonages  as  eminent  as  those  meeting  here  from  both  hemispheres.” 

Doctor  V'illegas  closed  his  address  with  the  following  words: 

‘‘And  now,  gentlemen,  with  my  soul  filled  with  emotion,  I  bless  God,  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  know  per.sonally  this  great  people  and  to  be  present 
in  this  great  meeting,  as  a  delegate  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Venezuela,  in  whose 
name  I  have  the  honor  to  salute  the  .American  Government  and  people,  as  well 
as  all  the  dear  colleagues  who  compose  this  learned  gathering.” 

Countess  Stradbroke  on  Behalf  of  the  Australian  Red  Cross 

Countess  Stradbroke  stated  that  the  .Australian  Red  Cross,  which  she  had 
the  honor  to  represent  in  the  conference,  wished  her  to  express  their  appreciation 
of  the  courtesies  extended  in  inviting  it  to  be  represented  at  this  eonference, 
and  especially  because,  .Australia  being  rather  young  in  Red  Cross  work,  they 
will  certainly  benefit  by  taking  as  their  guides  the  decisions  and  resolutions  to 
be  adopted  by  this  conference,  to  which  she,  and  the  Australian  Red  Cross 
Society  as  a  whole,  extended  their  heartiest  congratulations. 

M.  LE  Comte  de  Sartiges,  Counselor  of  the  French  Embassy 

Comte  de  Sartiges  said  that  it  was  only  at  the  request  of  the  chair  that  he 
addressed  the  conference,  and  that  he  wished  only  to  say  that  the  European  Red 
Cross  Societies  are  always  ready  to  assist  with  all  their  hearts  the  Red  Cross  So¬ 
cieties  of  .America,  to  which  the  Eurojiean  countries  have  so  much  to  be  grateful 
for;  and  that  he,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Red  Cross  Societies,  wished  to  con¬ 
gratulate,  and  express  his  l>est  wishes  for  success,  to  the  Second  Pan  .American 
Red  Cross  Conference. 

Hon.  Hirosi  Saito,  Consul  of  Japan  in  New  York  City,  on 
Behalf  of  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  Society 

‘‘It  is  truly  inspiring,”  said  Mr.  Saito,  ‘‘to  see  all  these  nations  working  to¬ 
gether  for  a  common  cause  in  so  great  a  task  as  that  of  the  Red  Cross  Societies, 
which  is  to  endeavor  to  promote  world  health  and  prosperity.” 

The  speaker  stated  that  Japan  had  followed  with  interest  the  work  which  the 
First  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference  began  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1923  and, 
after  recounting  the  occasions  on  which  the  American  Red  Cross  has  contributed, 
morally  and  materially,  to  the  good  causes  and  to  the  needs  of  the  whole  world, 
he  rendered  a  tribute  to  Judge  Payne,  who  is  ‘‘so  successfully  conducting  the 
work  of  this  conference,”  and  concluded  with  the  following  words: 

‘‘This  is  certainly  an  institution  .America  can  be  proud  of,  and  to  which  Japan 
will  always  l)e  grateful.” 

III.— ORGANIZATION  OF  CONFERENCE:  OFFICERS  AND 
COMMITTEES 


In  the  session  of  May  26,  Judge  John  Barton  Payne  was  unani¬ 
mously  acclaimed  president  of  the  conference.  A  motion  was  made 
and  approved  that  the  Presidents  of  the  American  nations  represented 
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in  the  conference  and  the  Governor  General  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  with  their  wives,  be  elected  as  its  honorary  presidents. 
The  conference  then  proceeded  to  the  elections,  as  follows: 

V’ifc  presidents. — Gen.  Dr.  don  Julio  R.  Garino,  of  Argentina;  Dr.  don  Juan 
Manuel  Ralcazar,  of  Bolivia;  Marechal  Dr.  A.  Ferreira  do  Amaral,  of  Brazil;  Dr. 
James  W.  Rolajrtson,  of  Canada;  Sr.  don  Miguel  Cruchaga  Tocornal,  of  Chile;  Sr. 
don  -V.  R.  Larrosa  for  Colombia;  Sr.  don  J.  Rafael  Oreamuno,  of  Costa  Rica;  Dr. 
don  Carlos  Alzugaray,  of  Cuba;  Dr.  don  Juan  Cuevas  Garcia,  of  Ecuador; 
Sr.  don  Francisco  Sdnehez  Latour,  of  Guatemala;  Dr.  don  Jos6  R.  Aspe,  of 
Mexico;  Dr.  don  Ricardo  J.  .Alfaro,  of  Panama;  Dr.  dun  Juan  V.  Ramirez,  of 
Paraguay;  Dr.  don  Carlos  Enrique  Paz  Suldan,  of  Peru;  Dr.  don  Carlos  Leiva,  of 
El  Salvador;  Sra.  Da.  Heloi.sa  Dodsworth  Machado,  of  Uruguay;  and  Dr.  don 
Juan  de  Dios  Villegas  Ruiz,  of  Venezuela. 

Secretary  general. — Dr.  Getulio  dos  Santos,  secretary  general  of  the  Brazilian 
Red  Cross. 

Assistant  secretaries. — Dr.  Ren6  Sand,  secretary  general.  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies;  Mr.  T.  B.  Kittredge,  assistant  director  general.  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies;  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Green,  director  of  United  States  Red  Cross  lecture 
bureau,  American  Red  Cross;  Sr.  G.  de  Villiers  y  Rodriguez,  assistant  secretary. 
Cuban  Red  Cross  Supreme  .Assembly,  and  Sr.  Carlos  R.  Troncoso,  manager, 
•Argentine  Red  Cross. 

At  the  general  session  of  May  27  it  was  announced  that  the  con¬ 
ference  committees  had  been  organized  and  the  respective  chairmen 
appointed,  as  follows: 

1.  Organization  and  Publicity. — Dr.  Pedro  Lautaro  Ferrer,  Chile,  chairman; 
Mr.  Carlos  R.  Troncoso,  .Argentina;  Dr.  Rafael  Marfa  Angulo  y  Mendiola,  Cuba; 
Mr.  Eusebio  R.  Morales,  Panama;  Prof.  Renato  Machado,  Brazil;  Dr.  Juan  V. 
Ramirez,  Paraguay;  Dr.  Hector  David  Castro,  El  Salvador;  Dr.  Antonio  P6rez 
Verdia,  Mexico;  Mr.  .A.  R.  Larrosa,  League,  and  Colombia;  Dr.  James  W. 
Robertson,  Canada;  Maj.  Frederick  Davy,  Canada;  Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 
Miss  Mabel  T.  Buardman,  Mr.  E.  B.  Douglas,  Hon.  William  D.  Mitchell,  Hon. 
Garrard  B.  Winston,  Maj.  Gen.  George  Barnett,  Mr.  James  L.  Fieser,  Mr.  James 

B.  Forgan,  jr..  Col.  J.  Franklin  McFadden,  Mr.  A.  C.  Ratshesky,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Simpson,  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Miss  Irene  Givenwilson,  Mr.  Douglas  Griese- 
iner,  Mr.  Herman  J.  Hughes,  Mr.  DeWitt  C.  Smith,  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Swift,  United 
States. 

2.  Disaster  Relief. — Hon.  Francisco  Sdnehez  Latour,  Guatemala,  chairman; 
Hon.  Miguel  Cruchaga  Tocornal,  Chile;  Hon.  J.  Rafael  Oreamuno,  Costa  Rica; 
Mr.  Carlos  Alzugaray,  Cuba;  Mr.  Juan  Cuevas  Garcia,  Ecuador;  Hon.  Ricardo 
J.  Alfaro,  Panama;  Dr.  Alejandro  Quijano,  Mexico;  Mr.  T.  B.  Kittredge,  League; 
Mr.  Donald  H.  McDonald,  Canada;  Mrs.  H.  P.  Plumptre,  Canada;  Hon.  Joseph 

C.  Grew,  Hon.  Herliert  Hoover,  Mr.  Walter  Brooks,  Gen.  James  .A.  Drain,  Mr. 
William  Fortune,  Dr.  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Baker,  Mr.  James  J. 
McClintock,  United  States. 

3.  Health. — Dr.  Carlos  Enrique  Paz  Solddn,  Peru,  chairman;  Gen.  Dr.  Julio 
R.  Garino,  Argentina;  Prof.  Leon  Velasco  Blanco,  Bolivia;  Dr.  Amaury  de 
Medeiros,  Brazil;  Dr.  Jos6  .Antonio  L6pez  del  Valle,  Cuba;  Dr.  Angel  Virgilio 
•Avilds,  Ecuador;  Mr.  Enrique  L6pez  Herrarte,  Guatemala;  Dr.  Carlos  Leiva, 
El  Salvador;  Dr.  Juan  de  Dios  V^illegas  Ruiz,  Venezuela;  Dr.  Jos6  Romero, 
Mexico;  Dr.  Rend  S.  Sand,  League;  Dr.  Ruggles  George,  Canada;  Rear  Admiral 
E.  R.  Stitt,  Gen.  H.  S.  Gumming,  Mr.  John  O.  La  Gorce,  Dr.  John  C.  Merriam, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Fox,  Dr.  William  R.  Redden,  United  States. 
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4.  Training  and  ActirilifK  of  the  Red  Crogg  \urgc. —  Dr.  Nict)las  I.i(>7,aii(>,  .Xrgeii- 
tiiia,  cliairniaii;  Dr.  Juan  Maiiuol  Halca/.ar,  Holivia;  Dr.  Cictulio  doK  Santos, 
Brazil;  Miss  Knri(|iK'ta  Morales,  Panama;  Mrs.  C'armt'n  T.  do  Pinillos,  Porn; 
Miss  Eiiiiiia  Dtndofon,  Cuba;  Miss  Polo^rina  Sania,  Cuba;  Miss  Hortonsia  liaU 
arozo,  Ecuador;  Mrs.  Machado,  rrngnay;  Miss  Katherine  Olinstead,  League; 
Mi.ss  Mary  E.  Waagon,  Canada;  Mrs.  Laura  L.  Tilley,  Canada;  Mrs.  .4ugust 
Kelmont,  Maj.  Gen.  Merritt  W.  Ireland,  Mrs.  Horaee  M.  Towner,  Miss  Beatriz 
I^a-salle,  Miss  Isal)el  K.  Macderniott,  Miss  Clara  D.  Noyes,  Doetor  Roultez, 
Dr.  Kuggles  George,  United  States. 

Junior  Red  Crogg. — Col.  George  G.  Nasmith,  Canada,  chairman;  Gen.  Severe 
Toranzo,  .Argentina;  Marshal  Dr.  .A.  Ferreira  do  .Amaral,  Brazil;  Mr.  Benjamin 
Cohen,  Chile;  Dr.  Manuel  Ignacio  Carri6n,  Ecuador;  Mr.  Delfino  Sdnehez 
Latour,  Guatemala;  Dr.  Jos6  II.  .Asjx;,  Mexico;  Dr.  .Alfredo  Gonzdlcz  Prada, 
Peru;  Mrs.  Angulo,  Uruguay;  Count  de  Rous.sy  de  Sales,  League;  Miss  Jean 
Brown,  Canada;  Mrs.  James  K.  McClintoek,  Mr.  John  H.  Storcr,  Mr.  Francisco 
Vizcarrondo,  Miss  Mal>el  T.  Boardman,  Mr.  .Arthur  W.  Dunn,  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Green,  Mr.  James  T.  Nicholson,  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Orr,  United  States. 

IV.  LIST  OF  THEMES  READ  BEFORE  THE  SECOND  PAN 
AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  CONFERENCE 

Ruleg  of  Procedure. —  Mr.  .A.  R.  Larrosa. 

The  Red  Crogg  Surgitig  Serrice. — Miss  Clara  D.  Noyes,  director  of  nursing  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  .American  Red  Cross. 

The  Modern  School  of  \urgitig. — Dr.  Jose  Antonio  L6pez  del  Valle,  director 
general  of  Department  of  Health  of  Habana. 

Regerve  Force  of  Army  Nurse  Corps. — Maj.  Gen.  M.  W.  Ireland,  Surgeon  General, 
United  States  .Army. 

Training  of  Red  Cross  Nurses. — Miss  Katherine  Olmsted,  director  of  nursing 
section  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 

Junior  Red  Cross  of  Porto  Rico. — Mr.  Francisco  Vizcarrondo,  assistant  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  as  a  Factor  in  Education. — Dr.  Henry  N.  MacCracken, 
president  of  Vassar  College. 

The  Working  Program  of  the  J unior  Red  Cross. — Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dunn,  national 
director  of  the  Junior  Ri‘d  Cross  of  the  United  States. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  in  Health  Education. — Col.  George  G.  Nasmith,  chairman 
National  Junior  Rc'd  Cross  Committee  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  A ?(s/raha.— Countess  Stradbroke. 
Interrelationship  of  Red  Cross  and  Official  Agencies  in  the  Field  of  Health. — Dr. 

C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  profes.sor  of  public  hygiene,  A’ale  University. 

Red  Cross  Activities  in  the  Control  and  Prevention  of  Disease. — Dr.  Jos6  Antonio 
L6jx‘z  del  Valle,  director  general  of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  Habana. 

Role  of  the  Red  Cross  Public  Health  Nurse. — Miss  Elizalx;th  G.  Fox,  director  of 
the  Public  Hygiene  Sc'rviee  of  the  .American  Red  Cross. 

Red  Cross  Activities  in  the  Field  of  Health  Education. — Dr.  James  N.  Rol)ert.son, 
president  Central  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross. 

Red  Cross  Financing  ami  Membership. — Mr.  Douglas  Griesemer,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  information,  American  Red  Cross. 

Chilean  Red  Cross  Organization. — Dr.  Pedro  Lautaro  Ferrer,  president  Chilean 
Red  Cross,  former  Minister  of  Health  of  Chile. 

The  Brazilian  Red  Cross. — Dr.  Getulio  dos  Santos,  secretary  general  Brazilian 
Red  Cross. 

The  Mexican  Red  Cross. — Hon.  Dr.  .Alejandro  Quijano,  Mexico. 
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Tin  Vfitczudan  Red  VroxK. —  Dr.  Juan  do  Dfus  Villegas  Ruiz,  iiresidoiit  National 
.Medical  Soeiely,  Venezuela. 

The  CuIhiii  Red  ('rosx. — Sr.  (Jerardo  Villiers  y  Rodriguez,  C'uha. 

OrgttnizulioH  of  Dixoxler  Relief. —  Mr.  Henry  M.  Baker,  director  of  disaster  ndief, 
.Viiieriean  Red  Cross. 

The  American  Red  Croxx  ax  a  Relief  Agency. — Hon.  .-Mbert  C.  Ritchie,  Governor 
of  Maryland. 

I iilernational  Relief  Problemx. —  Mr.  T.  B.  Kittredge,  a.ssistant  director  general 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. 


V.  CONDENSED  SCMMARY  OF  RF:S0LUTI0NS  APPROVED 
IN  SECOND  PAN  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  CONFER¬ 
ENCE 


Of  the  51  resolutions  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  conference, 
which  for  reasons  of  space 
can  not  be  given  here  in 
full,  the  following  is  a 
condensed  summary : 

First  Commission;  Or¬ 
ganization  AND  Pub¬ 
licity  OF  THE  Red 
Cross,  Dr.  R,  M.  An¬ 
gulo,  Second  Vice 
President  Cuban  Red 
Cross,  Rapporteur. 

The  commission  recognizes 
the  advantage  of  associating 
with  the  central  committees 
of  each  National  Red  Cross 
So<-iety  representatives  of  the 
Medical  Services  of  Army  and 
Navy,  of  Health  Department, 
and  of  Ministry  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  also,  of  having  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  committee  as  possible 
chost'n  in  elections  in  which 
all  local  committees  jrartici- 
pate;  recommends  that  Red 
('ross  Societies  represented  un¬ 
dertake  to  inform  their  mem- 
l)ers  and  public  of  their  activ¬ 
ities  through  every  possible 

propaganda  medium,  and  that  each  society  will  endeavor  to  sectire  a  large  and 
democratic  membership  truly  representative  .so  that  moral  and  financial  support 
may  Ik*  derived  from  all  clas.ses;  that  no  Red  Cross  .section,  delegation,  or  com¬ 
mittee  should  l)e  established  on  foreign  territory  without  consent  of  central  com¬ 
mittee  of  national  .society,  and  even  so  only  temporarily,  under  extraordinary 
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and  Public  Health  Oflicer  of  the  city  of  llahana 
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circumstances,  and  for  a  definite  purpose;  expresses  satisfaction  at  estaidishinent 
in  secretariat  of  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  of  a  Pan  American  Bureau,  whose 
work  of  coordination  and  interpretation  is  of  great  value  in  the  common  task  of 
facilitating,  adapting,  and  extending  to  the  American  Continent  those  Red  Cross 
activities  which  have  given  the  best  results  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  co¬ 
operating  actively  in  the  preparation  of  the  Pan  American  Conferences  and 
recommends  the  most  complete  collaboration  of  American  societies  with  other 
national  agencies  having  similar  purposes;  recommends  in  view  of  importance  of 
ix'rsonal  collaboration,  that  interchange  of  visits  l)e  facilitated  in  order  to  permit 
less  favored  societies  to  study  development  of  other  societies  and  of  world  or¬ 
ganization  of  Red  Cross.  The  conference  recommends  that  national  societies 
consider  agreement  made  l)etween  Red  Cross  Societies  of  Italy  and  United  States 
on  mutual  assi.stance,  not  including  i)ecuniary  aid,  to  citizens  of  each  country 
traveling  in  the  other;  that  where  possible  a  magazine  be  published  on  hygiene 
and  the  Red  Cross,  or  failing  this,  that  where  the  societies  have  not  the  neces- 
•sary  facilities  for  the  pamphlets  on  hygiene,  to  instruct  and  to  keep  in  toucli 
with  public;  and  where  neither  is  possible,  an  annual  report  setting  forth  the 
fundamental  ideas  as  to  work  in  hygiene  done  by  society;  that  a  wider  diffusion 
l)e  made  of  “Por  la  Salud,”  for  which  a  more  regular  collaboration  should  be 
obtained  from  American  Red  Cross  Societies;  that  the  Information  Bulletin 
l)e  continued  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  that  all  societies  on  the  American 
Continent  l>e  invited  to  contribute  news  regularly  to  the  secretariat;  that  pul)- 
lication  of  propaganda  pamphlets  and  posters  lie  increased  as  budget  iiermits; 
and  recommends  to  the  secretariat ‘of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  the 
possibility  of  preparing  a  projiaganda  film  showing  development  and  activities 
of  the  Red  Cross  throughout  the  world. 

Second  Commission:  Disaster  Relief,  Hon,  Dr.  Quijano,  Mem¬ 
ber  OF  Mexican  Congress,  Rapporteur. 

The  commission  recommends  that  each  society  regard  disaster  relief  as  a 
primary  obligation  and  that  it  develop  disaster  relief  activities  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  its  country;  that  the  Red  Cross  Societies  exchange  their 
latest  plans  and  policies  of  disaster  relief  work  establishing,  where  practicable, 
interchange  of  personnel  for  the  study  of  relief  administration;  that  each  society 
recognize  that  Ijest  means  of  financing  disaster  relief  is  by  popular  subscrip¬ 
tions,  by  contributions  from  governments,  and  other  Red  Cross  Societies,  from 
interested  organizations  and  individuals,  such  subscriptions  to  be  based  upon 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  knowledge  of  and  confidence  in  Red  Cross  Society 
as  administrative  relief  agency;  that  the  national  societies  of  America  include 
in  their  plans  provisions  for  assistance  to  other  societies  in  time  of  need;  that 
the  national  societies  collaborate  with  the  secretariat  of  the  league  in  formula¬ 
tion  of  plans  for  international  relief  activities;  that  the  national  societies  rep¬ 
resented  in  conference  bring  to  attention  of  their  governments  the  importance 
of  the  interchange  and  distribution  of  scientific  information  relative  to  possible 
disa.sters,  such  as  earthquakes,  floods,  epidemics,  in  any  given  region;  con¬ 
gratulates  Senator  Giovanni  Ciraolo,  honorary  president  of  Italian  Red  Cross, 
for  his  persevering  efforts  to  obtain  international  disaster  relief  cooperation 
and  recommends  if  proposed  International  Relief  Union  comes  into  being,  that 
Red  Cross  Societies  in  Conference  represented  cooperate  with  said  union  as 
far  as  practicable. 
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Third  Commission;  Hygiene,  Dr.  Carlos  E.  Paz  Soldan,  Member 
Faculty  University  of  Lima,  Peru,  Rapporteur: 

The  commission  declares  that  child  welfare,  scientifically  established,  is  a 
l)roi)er  field  of  activity  for  the  Red  Cross  and  recommends  it  be  included  in  each 
society's  program,  with  the  necessary  local  and  national  adaptations;  that  Red 
Cro.ss  physicians,  visiting  nurses,  and  midwives  shall  cooperate  with  health 
authorities  of  each  country  in  protection  of  the  newly  born  and  young  children; 
that  these  doctors,  nurses,  and  midwives  be  obliged  to  pursue  supplementary 
advanced  studies  in  puericulture  and  pediatry;  that  the  Red  Cross  doctors,  and 
ill  some  cases  the  nurses,  impart  their  knowledge  to  the  public  by  conferences, 
cla.s.ses  in  puericulture,  to  be  taught  in  high  and  elementary  schools;  that  the 
Red  Cross  Societies  should  obtain  from  their  respective  governments  laws  making 
obligatory  natural  feeding  of  infants  during  the  first  six  months,  the  regulating 
of  wet  nurse  feeding  and  the  teaching  of  puericulture  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools;  that  each  Red  Cross  Society  use  its  influence  to  induce  governments  of 
the  various  nations  to  study  problem  of  inadequate  resources  in  homes  of  the 
poor  and  to  suggest  as  possible  .solution  of  this  problem,  allowances  to  heads  of 
families,  the  amounts  to  vary  according  to  population,  number,  sex,  and  age  of 
children;  offer  governments  the  moral  and  material  resources  of  the  Red  Cro.ss 
in  putting  into  practice  whatever  measures  may  be  adopted  to  improve  hygienic 
and  moral  conditions  in  the  homes  of  poor;  that  Red  Cross  Societies  educate  the 
public  in  necessity  of  medical  examination  before  marriage  and  establish  facilities 
for  such  examinations;  that  Red  Cross  Societies  work  for  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  working  homes  for  the  blind,  as  tending  to  the  interest  of  the  public 
in  this  medico-social  problem  and  further  that  they  affiliate  with  International 
Committee  of  the  Blind,  accepting  and  diffusing  principles  established  by  this 
committee  in  its  “Law  of  the  Blind”;  that  Red  Cross  Societies  obtain  establish¬ 
ment  by  the  government  or  themselves,  if  resources  permit,  of  special  health  schools 
to  train  specialized  teachers  in  hjgienc  for  the  public  schools,  and  as  trained 
visiting  health  nurses  to  carry  this  instruction  into  the  homes;  that  each  Red 
Cro.ss  Society  should  undertake  the  teaching  of  health  principles  with  a  view  to 
developing  a  public  conscience  in  the  great  medical  and  social  problems.  The 
conference  declares  that  the  great  peace-time  mission  of  the  Red  Cross  is  to  help 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  knowledge  possessed  by  leaders  in  preventive  and 
protective  medicine  and  nursing,  and  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  women 
generally  who  are  in  charge  of  homes  and  schools;  recommends  that  the  Red 
Cross  Societies  take  steps  to  introduce  in  the  local  press  a  weekly,  biweekly,  or 
daily  service  giving  simple,  practical  information  and  advice  on  health  matters, 
and  especially  on  the  care  of  expectant  or  nursing  mothers  and  of  children,  this 
service  working  in  cooperation  with  the  local  and  regional  health  authorities; 
that  National  Red  Cro.ss  Societies  cooperate  in  the  solution  of  housing  the  work¬ 
ing  class  in  accordance  with  health  requirements  and  local  economic  conditions; 
that  the  agenda  of  the  next  conference  should  include  the  subject  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Red  Cross  in  the  study  and  solution  of  problems  of  industrial  hygiene 
and  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  nutrition  and  food  selection  in  its  health  program 
by  each  National  Red  Cross  Society. 

Fourth  Commission:  Training  and  Activities  of  the  Red  Cross 
Nurse,  Dr.  Nicolas  Lozano,  Director  of  Schools  of  Nurs¬ 
ing,  Argentina,  Rapporteur 

The  commission  recommends  that  National  Red  Cross  Societies  increase  their 
work  for  advancement  of  nursing  education,  endeavor  to  inculcate  in  the  public 
the  national  importance  of  nursing,  and  assist  in  the  improvement  of  social  and 
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ecimomie  status  of  the  nurse;  tliat  eaeli  National  Red  C'ross  Society  appoint  an 
advisory  nursiiifr  eominittee  composed  of  reiiresentative  nurses,  of  rei)resentatives 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  of  the  health,  educational,  and  hospital  authori¬ 
ties,  to  study  needs  and  development  of  all  Red  Cross  nursing  activities; 

that  Red  Cross  Societies  stimulate  development  of  nursing  schools,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  universities  or  other  educational  institutions,  which  shall  provide 
instruction  of  at  least  two  years,  and  include  fundamental  exi>erience  in  medical, 
surgical,  and  children’s  work  to  be  directed,  if  circumstances  iMjrmit,  by  a  nurse; 
that  National  Red  Cross  Societies  enroll  a  nursing  reserve  of  all  qualified  nurses 
in  the  country  who  can  respond  to  a  call  in  time  of  war,  disaster  or  epidemici 
and  that  in  the  future  these  societies  should  designate  as  Red  Cross  nurses  only 
graduates  from  schools  of  nursing;  that  National  Red  Cross  Societies  train  women 
for  emergency  purposes,  esjjecially  to  aid  in  disaster  and  in  public-welfare  work, 
that  such  volunteer  women  In;  designated  in  each  country  by  a  title  satisfactory 
to  the  society  of  that  country,  it  being  recommended  that  in  Latin-American 
countries  the  name  “Samaritan”  be  used;  that  National  Red  Cross  Societies  lx? 
encouraged  to  provide  or  obtain  scholarships  to  send  educated  young  women  to 
countries  where  well-established  schools  of  nursing  exist  for  a  f\dl  course  of  in¬ 
struction,  in  order  that  they  may  later  assist  their  res|H*ctive  countries  in  estab- 
ishing  nursing  schools  or  nursing. 

Fifth  Commission:  Junior  Red  Cross,  Doctor  Thomas  E.  Green, 
Director  Lecture  Bureau  U.  S.  Red  Cross,  Rapporteur 

The  commi.ssion  expre.sses  gratification  at  the  progress  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
during  the  past  two  years  in  the  American  continents;  reaffirms  the  belief  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  First  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
the  importance  of  this  work,  and  again  recommends  that  every  possible  effort 
Ixr  made  to  extend  and  develop  it  in  all  American  countries;  that  the  Red  Cross 
of  each  American  country  obtain  the  authorization  of  its  governmental  and 
.school  authorities  to  promote  the  organization  and  develoi)ment  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  in  all  schools,  and  to  tusc  in  appropriate  manner  the  facilities  available 
to  promote  such  organization;  the  conference  lx*lieves  that  the  successful  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  requires  a  ix'rmanent  central  organization  within 
each  National  Red  Cro.ss,  with  a  paid  .secretary  or  other  agent  who  shall  lx?  resix)n- 
sible  for  the  organization  and  projx'r  working  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross;  that  funds 
raised  or  contributed  by  children  should  not  lx;  u.sed  to  iiu'ct  administrative 
ex|x>nses  cjmnected  with  the  organization  and  promotion  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross,  it  lx?ing  understixKl  that  all  jxicuniary  contributions  by  children  for 
Junior  Red  Cross  purposes  are  purely  voluntary;  recpiests  the  .secretariat  of  the 
Ix*ague  of  Red  Cross  Stx'ieties  try  to  provide  as  soon  as  possible  a  traveling  field 
worker  well  trained  in  the  aims  and  activities  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  to  visit 
American  countries  on  request  for  purpose  of  advising  and  a.s.sisting  in  organiza¬ 
tion  and  development  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross;  and  recommends  that  in  the  next 
Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference  there  lx*  included  in  the  delegation  from 
each  country  one  jx'rson  who  is  connected  officially  with  the  educational  system 
of  that  country. 


By  Lambekto  Alvarez  Gayou 

(At  the  First  Pan  Ainoricaii  Congress  of  Journalists,  Dr.  Jorge  Mitre,  owner  of 
Ln  S’acion,  Buenos  Aires,  made,  among  other  suggestions  for  eloser  Pan  .\meriean 
n-lations,  one  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  Pan  .Vmeriean  committee 
on  sports.  The  establishment  of  such  a  eommittee,  he  .said,  might  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Pan  American  Unioti  in  order  to  i)rovide  a  central  body  for  the 
regulation  and  management  of  the  increasingly  frequent  Latin  .American  athletic 
meetings,  to  the  end  that  the.se  may  bring  among  the  countries  of  the  American 
continent  that  closer  acqnaintanceshi])  and  friendly  intimacy  developed  in  the 
fraternal  rivalry  of  sport. — Editor’s  Note.) 

THK  history  of  Spanish  American  sport  began  30  years  ago, 
when  the  British  in  Central  and  South  America  and  the 
Americans  in  Me.xieo  and  along  the  Caribbean  coast  intro¬ 
duced  some  of  the  sports  popular  in  their  own  countries  at 
that  time.  Outdoor  sports  in  Spanish  America  in  those  days  con¬ 
sisted  of  but  a  few  recreative  activities  mainly  carried  on  by  for¬ 
eigners.  But  with  commercial  and  cultural  development  a  general 
interest  in  sports  was  awakened. 

Argentina  was  probably  the  first  country  in  South  America  where 
any  considerable  activity  in  sport  was  aroused.  During  the  last 
decade  of  the  past  century  the  playing  of  cricket  and  “soccer”  foot¬ 
ball  was  begun  in  Buenos  Aires  by  British  teams.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that  Argentines  began  to 
take  any  very  active  part  in  the  games  introduced  by  the  British 
into  their  Republic.  In  Me.xieo  and  in  Cuba  it  was  Americans  who 
introduced  field  sports  in  the  person  of  some  American  railroad  men 
who  brought  the  first  e(|uipment  for  baseball.  In  Central  America 
sports  were  not  developed  until  somewhat  later,  owing  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  communications,  but  with  the  arrival  of  Americans  in  the 
Canal  Zone  the  practice  of  sports  began  in  that  region. 

It  may  be  said  that  nowadays  Spanish  America  engages  in  all 
British  and  American  sports  with  the  e.xception  of  American  foot¬ 
ball,  this,  however,  being  played  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  hut  even 
there  only  to  a  small  extent. 

SPOUTS  TO-DAY 

Some  time  ago,  after  the  practice  of  sport  had  become  generalized 
in  Latin  American  nations,  the  International  Olympic  Committee 

'Translated  and  oomi>ile<l  by  Mrs.  M.  W.  Gray,  BuUtUn  editorial  staff. 
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decided  to  sponsor  athletic  games  for  Spanish  America.  On  the 
occasion  of  these  competitions,  which  took  place  in  1922  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Argentina  carried  off  the  honors.  During  the  present  year 
other  athletic  games  for  Central  America,  Me.xico,  and  the  Caribbean 
countries  will  be  held  in  Mexico  City  on  October  12,  or  the  “Day  of 
the  Race,”  as  Columbus  Day  is  called  in  Spanish-speaking  nations. 
For  this  event  the  athletes  who  will  represent  the  participating 
countries  are  now  in  training. 

At  the  last  world  Olympic  games,  held  in  Paris  in  1924,  the  Argen¬ 
tine  polo  team  and  the  Uruguayan  soccer  football  team  won  the 
respective  championships  in  those  sports,  while  Argentine  and 
Chilean  athletes  secured  honors  in  various  other  events. 


THE  CHAPULTEPEC  HEIGHTS  POLO  CLUB.  MEXICO  CITY 


Competitive  athletic  meets  to  be  held  every  four  years  in  two 
regional  divisions  of  Latin  America  will  prepare  the  athletes  of  the 
various  participating  countries  to  take  part  in  the  world  Olympic 
games.  Revived  in  Athens  in  1896  by  an  illustrious  Frenchman, 
Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertier,  these  games  have  since  been  held  every 
four  years — with  the  exception  of  1916,  when  they  were  omitted 
because  of  the  World  War — in  Greece,  France,  England,  the  United 
States,  Sweden,  and  Belgium,  successively.  Undoubtedly  in  the 
next  Olympic  games,  which  will  take  place  in  1928  in  Holland  and 
four  years  later  in  the  United  States,  the  number  of  Latin-American 
countries  entering  their  athletes  will  be  increased.  At  the  Olympic 
games  in  Paris  45  countries  in  all  were  represented. 

Not  long  ago  the  actual  president  of  the  International  Olympic 
Committee,  Count  Henry  Baillet  La  tour,  made  a  trip  to  the  New 


SPORTS  ARE  POPULAR  IX  URUGUAY 

Upper:  The  Uruguayan  soccer  football  team  which  won  the  championship  in  the  Olympic  games  at 
Paris.  Lower;  A  track  meet  at  Montevideo 
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World,  whore  he  sueeessfully  orjjanized  the  Ihero-Anierieaii  coun¬ 
tries  for  participation  in  world  sports,  the  results  of  which  partici¬ 
pation  are  already  of  perceptible  benefit  to  the  race. 

PROFESSIONAL  SPORT 

Professional  sport  is  firmly  rooted  in  Latin  America,  as  shown  by 
the  prevalence  of  hoi-se  and  automobile  racing,  prize  fighting,  base¬ 
ball,  and  jni-nlai  (a  Basipie  game  of  ball).  In  most  of  the  countries 
of  South  America  there  are  magnificent  race  tracks  where  “the  sport 
of  kings’’  holds  sway,  large  stakes  being  offered  during  the  racing 
season.  The  Palermo  Hippodrome  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Argentine  Jockey  Club,  is  an  evidence  of  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  support  of  horse  racing. 


THE  ORANI)  .STAND  AT  THE  HABANA  HIPPODROME 


The  vogue  of  professional  prize  fighting  is  increasing  in  ('hile, 
Peru,  Argentina,  LTruguay,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Me.xico,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Honduras,  Venezuela,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Panama.  In 
several  of  the  most  important  cities  of  each  of  these  countries  weekly 
events  are  held  which  include  more  than  40  rounds  of  boxing,  some 
of  the  championship  fights  being  held  in  baseball  parks,  football 
grounds,  or  in  bull  rings,  where  these  exist.  In  Mexico,  for  instance, 
prize-fighting  enthusiasts  have  seen  the  world’s  heavy-weight 
champion.  Jack  Dempsey,  and  the  e.x-champion,  Jack  Johnson,  fight 
in  the  bullring,  as  well  as  such  other  pugilists  as  Sam  Langford,  Luis 
Angel  Firpo,  Tony  Fuentes,  Bert  Colima,  and  others. 


In  Spanish-American  countries  where  there  are  no  bull  fights 
boxing  is  the  principal  professional  sport.  If  the  statistics  of  expend¬ 
itures  for  amusements  were  scanned,  it  would  appear  that  after 
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the  sum  spent  by  city  people  for  admission  to  motion-picture  theaters, 
the  second  largest  item  would  be  that  of  boxing  gate  receipts.  Indeed, 
there  are  cities  which  have  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  boxing  rings. 

Professional  baseball  is  spreading  rapidly  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  Panama.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Cuba  has  con¬ 
tributed  great  baseball  players  to  the  American  major  league  teams; 


KOWINO  IS  A  FAVORITE  SPORT  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Cpiwr;  The  crew  of  the  Vertado  Tennis  Club.  Ilabann,  practicing  on  the  .\lmen<iares  River.  Ix)wcr; 
A  Montevideo  crew  out  for  a  trial  spin 

• 

Luque,  Gonzalez,  Cueto  and  various  other  Cubans  have  made 
notable  names  for  themselves  in  “the  king  of  open-air  sports.” 
Several  professional  baseball  teams  from  the  United  States  frequently 
visit  Mexico  and  Cuba.  The  “Juarez”  team  of  Mexico  at  this 
writing  occupies  first  place  in  the  Southern  League  of  the  United 
States. 
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In  Habana  and  Mexico  City  there  are  great  courts  for  playing 
jai-alai,  a  game  which  has  recently  been  introduced  into  Florida, 
and  in  which  the  hall  develops  a  speed  second  only  to  that  in  golf. 

LATIN-AMERICAN  ATHLETES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Latin  America  has  produced  notable  professional  athletes  who 
have  won  distinction  in  the  United  States,  among  them  being  pugi¬ 
lists  who  have  earned  an  e.xcellent  reputation  in  the  rings  of  that 
country.  Since  the  advent  of  the  now  famous  “Wild  Bull  of  the 
Argentine  Pampas” — Luis  Angel  Firpo — the  stock  of  Latin-American 
prize  fighting  has  risen  considerably  in  the  Yankee  market.  Firpo 
and  Ferrara,  from  Argentina;  Romero  Rojas,  Vincentini,  and  Loayza, 
of  Chile;  Icochea  and  Rely,  of  Peru;  Black  Bill,  of  Cuba;  King 


TENNIS  IS  CONSTANTLY  WINNING  DEVOTEES  AMONG  BOTH  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


Solomon  and  Jos6  Lombardo,  of  Panama;  with  the  Mexicans  Aurelio 
Herrera  and  Joe  Rivers  in  the  past  and  Bobby  Garcia  and  Bert 
Colima  to-day,  are  the  Latin-American  pugilists  who  have  most 
highly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  United  States,  winning  ath¬ 
letic  fame  for  the  Latin  race. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  AMATEUR  SPORT  • 

The  field  of  amateur  sport  is  much  more  extensive  than  that  of 
professional  sport,  and  from  the  ethical  point  of  view  much  more 
important.  International  events  between  Mexican,  Cuban,  or  Ar¬ 
gentine  sportsmen,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  other,  have  contributed  greatly  toward  the  growdh  and 
improved  quality  of  sport  in  those  countries.  It  is  17  years  ago 
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that  Charles  Comisky  first  took  the  then  world  baseball  champion 
team,  the  Chicago  “White  Sox,”  to  Mexico.  Recently  American 
baseball,  basket  ball,  tennis,  polo,  and  gymnasium  teams  have 
visited  some  of  the  principal  Mexican  cities,  while  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mexico  lately  sent  a  field  and  track  team  to  the  Texas 
inter-university  meet,  where  it  won  second  place  in  a  relay  race. 
Cuba  invited  the  University  of  Florida  team  to  Habana,  and  shortly 
afterward  sent  the  University  of  Cuba  field  and  track  team  to 
Georgia.  Frequently  the  baseball  teams  of  the  southeastern  States 
cross  to  Cuba.  The  Argentine  polo  team  visited  the  United  States 
shortly  after  having  won  the  Olympic  championship,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  this  year  they  will  return  to  measure  their  skill  once 
more  against  the  representatives  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Dr.  Jorge  A.  Mitre,  editor  of  La  Nacion  of  Buenos  Aires,  to  whom 
President  Coolidge  made  eulogistic  allusion  in  his  address  at  the 
inaugural  session  of  the  Pan  American  Congress  of  Journalists  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  said  in  an  address  to  that  congress  that  he 
considered  sport  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  increasing  friendly 
relations  between  the  American  Republics.  Dr.  Mitre  is  well 
aware  of  the  great  importance  of  sport  as  a  moral  and  constructive 
force  affecting  one  of  the  widest  fields  of  human  activity  since  man, 
in  measuring  physical  and  moral  stamina  in  competition  with 
others,  finds  a  universal  language  in  which  to  establish  understand¬ 
ings  with  his  fellowmen  without  distinction  of  race  or  caste;  and 
when  international  competitive  sports  become  an  established  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  danger  of  war  should  tend  to  disappear;  the  nations  of  the 
earth  will  not  be  willing  to  settle  their  disputes  upon  the  battle  field 
after  establishing  their  strength  on  the  friendly  field  of  sport. 

A  large  part  of  the  Latin-American  press  of  to-day  does  not  as 
yet  give  sufficient  importance  to  the  news  of  sport.  A  few  only  pay 
it  due  attention.  Mexico,  for  instance,  that  groat  outpost  of  the 
Ibero-American  Republics,  is  largely  unaware  of  what  is  being  done 
in  sports  by  its  brothers  of  the  Iberian  race  who  form  that  great 
human  phalanx  south  of  the  Mexican  border,  and  vice  versa.  But 
when  the  day  of  international  sport  does  at  last  dawn,  Latin  America 
will  greatly  surprise  its  competitors.  Let  us,  then,  hope  that  Latin 
America  may  take  and  hold  a  leading  place  in  the  world  of  sport, 
consolidating  by  this  means  the  peace  of  the  continent. 
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TO  HER  PORTRAIT 

By  SoR  Juana  In£s  de  la  Cruz  (Mexico) 

This  that  you  gaze  upon,  a  painted  lie, 

Blazoning  forth  the  niceties  of  art 
With  false  syllogisms  the  hues  impart, 

Is  a  shrewd  snare,  the  sense  being  ta’en  thereby. 

This,  wherein  the  flatteries  try  to  cover 
The  horrors  of  the  years,  and  to  erase 
The  rigors  Time  has  stamped  upon  the  face. 

Age  and  forgetfulness  to  triumph  over: 

Is  an  artifice  most  vainly  wrought. 

Is  a  frail  flower  carried  on  the  wind. 

Is  a  shield  against  a  sure  Fate  borne. 

Is  the  idle  labor  of  a  vagrant  mind. 

Is  a  solicitude  ponderous  and  out- worn. 

Is  corpse — is  dust — is  shadow — and  is  nought! 

(Translated  by  Mima  Lee) 


LIMPIDITY 

By  Amado  Nervo  (Mexico) 

Do  not  stir  up  thy  life’s  well,  slumbering  there! 

If  at  the  bottom  haply  mire  may  sleep, 

What  matters  it?  The  well  is  very  deep; 

It  cannot  stain  the  crystal  water  fair. 

In  spite  of  it,  the  summer  water  plants 
The  hidden  verdure  of  their  leaves  can  see 
Reflected  in  the  mirror,  pure  and  cool. 

Of  the  still  water,  sleeping  tranquilly. 

The  mud  harms  not  the  spring’s  transparency. 

If  always  in  the  depths  asleep  it  lies; 

Or  if  the  only  sign  that  it  is  there 

Is  the  bright  presence,  here  before  our  eyes. 

Of  beauteous  water  lilies,  pale  with  love, 

On  the  clear  mirror,  each  a  snow-white  star. 

While  their  long  stems,  uprising  from  the  deeps, 

(live  us  the  flower,  and  leave  the  slime  afar! 

(Translated  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell) 
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Procura  desmentir  los  elogios  que  a  un  retrato  de  la  poetisa  inscribio  la 
verdad,  que  llama  pasion 

Por  S()r  Juana  1nI:s  de  la  Cruz 

Este,  que  vcs,  cngano  oolorido, 

que,  del  arte  ostentando  los  priniores. 
eon  falsos  silogismos  de  eolores 
es  eauteloso  engano  del  sentido: 

Este;  en  quien  la  lisonja  ha  pretendido 
excusar  de  los  anos  los  horrores, 
y  veneiendo  del  tieinpo  los  rigores, 
triunfar  de  la  vejez,  y  del  olvido; 

Es  un  vano  artifieio  del  euidado; 
es  una  flor  al  viento  delieada; 
es  un  resguardo  inutil  para  el  Ilado: 

Es  una  neeia  diligeneia  errada; 
es  un  afan  eaduco;  y  bien  niirado, 

■  es  cadaver,  es  polvo,  es  soinbra,  es  nada. 

LIMPIDEZ 

Por  Amado  Nervo 

Xo  reinuevas  el  pozo  de  tu  vida. 

Si  hay  l6gaino  en  el  fondo, 
qu4  iinporta:  esta  inuy  hondo, 
y  inancillar  no  logra  los  cristales. 

Sobre  el  agua  dorinida, 
puede  aiin  retratarse  la  eseondida 
verdura  de  las  frondas  estivales.  .  .  . 

El  legaino  no  inerina 
la  transpareneia  casta  de  la  fuente, 
a  eondiei6n  de  que  en  el  fondo  duenna 
perennemente, 

o  de  (jue  sintoina  de  su  existeneia 
sea  solo  la  nitida  preseneia 
de  neniifares  blancos,  desinayados 
de  amor  sobre  los  Hinpidos  espejos 
del  agua,  y  euyos  tallos  alargados 
nos  dan  la  flor  .  .  .  jdejando  el  cieno  lejos! 
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By  Jos6  Asunci6n  Silva  {Colombia) 

Stars  that  in  the  shadowy  darkness 
Of  the  vast  and  the  unknown 
Seem  like  pallid  drifts  of  incense 
Through  the  empty  spaces  blown ! 

Nebulae,  so  distant  burning 
In  the  awful  infinite 
That  by  the  reflection  only 
Of  your  light  the  earth  is  lit! 

Stars  that  in  unknown  abysses 
With  vague  brightness  overflow! 

Constellations  that  the  Magi 
Worshipped,  long  and  long  ago! 

Far-off  worlds  in  millions,  blossoms 
Of  fantastic  flowers  and  bright! 

Shining  isles  in  the  unsounded. 

Shoreless  oceans  of  the  night! 

Stars,  ye  thoughtful,  pensive  splendors! 

Eyes  that  flickering  glory  shed ! 

If  ye  live,  why  are  ye  silent? 

Wherefore  shine,  if  ye  be  dead? 

(Translated  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell) 

FRAGMENT  OF  THE  HYMN 
TO  BOLIVAR 

By  Rafael  Pombo  (Colombia) 

Tbou  fillest  all  of  South  America; 

From  the  Atlantic  shore  to  Potosi, 

No  snake,  no  brier  that  did  not  wound  tliy  feet, 

No  paltn  that  did  not  wave  to  honor  thee. 

Hero,  thy  last  antagonist  is  Time. 

Thy  triumph  waxes  as  the  years  decay; 

For  even  our  errors  and  our  meannesses 

Make  thee  stand  out  still  greater  every  day. 

(Translated  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell) 
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For  Josfi  Asunci6n  Silva 

Estrellas  quo  entre  lo  sombrio 
(le  lo  ignorado  y  de  lo  inmenso, 
asemcjais  en  el  vaeio 
jirones  palidos  de  incienso; 
iiebulosas  que  ardeis  tan  lejos 
en  el  infinito  que  aterra, 
que  solo  alcanzan  los  rellejos 
de  vuestra  luz  hasta  la  tierra; 
astros  que  en  abismos  ignotos 
derrainais  resplandores  vagos, 
eonstelaeiones  que  en  reinotos 
tiempos  adorarondos  inagos; 
inillones  de  mundos  lejanos, 
flores  de  fantastieo  brocbe, 
islas  elaras  en  los  oceanos 
sin  fin  ni  fondo  de  la  noohe; 
jestrellas,  luces  pensativas! 
j  E^strcllas,  pupilas  incicrtas! 

^For  qu4  os  eallais  si  estais  vivas, 
y  por  qu4  alumbrais  si  estais  muertas? 


FRAGMEXTO  DEL  HIAINO 
A  BOIJVAR 

For  Rafael  Fombo 

La  America  del  Sur  llenaste  entera, 

V  no  asonio,  de  Atlante  al  Fotosi 
Reptil  o  zarza  (pie  tus  pies  no  biriera, 
Falina  (pie  no  llotara  para  ti. 

Tu  ultimo  eontendor  son  las  edades; 
Tu  mayor  triunfo  su  voraz  porfia: 

Que  hasta  nuestros  errorcs  y  ruindades 
Te  destacan  mas  grande  eada  dfa. 


By  W.  a.  Orton 

S.cienlijic  Director,  Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation,  Washington,  1).  C. 

The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Latin-American  countries  rest 
upon  their  agriculture.  The  products  of  the  farms,  ranches, 
and  forests  provide  the  livelihood  of  the  people  in  all  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America,  with  the  e.xception 
of  the  regions  where  mining  is  the  principal  industry,  which  are  also 
important  to  agriculture  in  that  they  are  a  market  for  foodstuffs. 

The  records  of  international  trade  show  that  South  America  exports 
to  the  United  States  agricultural  commodities  to  the  value  of  $356,- 
000,000  a  year. 

Of  tropical  plant  products  the  United  States  buys  from  all  countries 
one  and  one-half  billion  of  dollars  worth  each  year. 

Practically  all  of  the  exports  of  Argentina  are  agricultural  in  a 
broad  sense.  About  53  per  cent  are  wheat,  corn,  flaxseed,  and  other 
plant  products;  40  per  cent  are  hides,  meat,  and  other  animal  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  2.2  per  cent  tpiebracho,  or  tannin  extract.  In  Brazil  agri¬ 
culture  is  almost  equally  important;  97.5  per  cent  of  the  exports  fall  in 
this  class,  of  which  65  per  cent  is  coffee,  10  per  cent  livestock  products, 
and  22  per  cent  plant  products.  Rubber  forms  only  2.5  per  cent  of 
Brazil’s  exports,  and  other  forest  products  no  greater  amount. 

The  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  an  agricultural  nature  is  85  per 
cent  in  Colombia,  89  per  cent  in  Ecuador,  56  per  cent  in  Peru,  98  per 
cent  in  Uruguay,  and  76  per  cent  in  Venezuela.  It  is  plain  that  the 
welfare  of  these  countries  is  dependent  on  the  success  of  their  farmers, 
who  are  able  to  produce  most  of  what  they  need  to  eat  and  to  wear, 
and  also  have  commodities  to  sell  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  very 
anxious  to  buy. 

In  fact,  the  products  of  tropical  countries  are  peculiarly  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  world.  Rubber  smooths  the  road  for  20,000,000  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  is  the  key  material  of  our  youngest  and  greatest  industry. 
The  comfort  of  millions  is  increased  by  the  tropical  beverages :  coffee, 
tea,  and  cacao.  Important  foods  come  from  the  Tropics;  90  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  sugar  is  made  from  sugar  cane.  The  great  quantities 
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of  vogotahle  oils,  fruits,  and  nuts  now  produced  are  small  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  possibilities  of  future  development.  The  world’s  wheat 
crop  could  not  be  harvested  without  binding  twine  from  henequen  or 
sisal,  one  illustration  of  the  many  cases  where  a  tropical  product  can 
not  be  dispensed  with.  Necessary  spices  and  dyes  are  of  tropical  ori¬ 
gin.  Fine  hardwoods  for  cabinetwork  will  be  brought  from  Latin 
America  in  greatly  increased  quantities  to  replace  the  disappearing 
hardwoods  of  the  north. 

It  would  seem  that  a  period  of  wonderful  development  is  assured  to 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  if  the  world  turns  to  them  for  these 
commodities  so  essential  to  modern  civilization  for  which  no  substi¬ 
tutes  have  been  found  in  temperate  zones. 

But  there  are  other  tropical  regions  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  East 
Indies  whose  competition  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  there 


THE  LAHOKATOKY  FOR  KIIHBEU  INVESTIOATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
RUBBER  PLANTATIONS  IN  SUMATRA 


is  a  real  danger  that  the  American  countries  may  lose  their  leadership 
unless  they  equip  themselves  with  the  aid  of  the  most  scientific 
methods. 

History  teaches  that  the  foundation  of  progress  is  seientific  re¬ 
search.  Not  many  years  ago  the  Amazon  Valley  produced  most  of 
the  world’s  rubber.  The  center  of  rubber  production  has  now  moved 
to  the  east,  where  it  is  freely  acknowledged  that  the  plantation  in¬ 
dustry  would  not  be  the  great  success  that  it  is  to-day  if  it  had  not 
been  assisted  from  the  commencement  by  scientific  advice.  There 
are  now  e.xperiment  stations  doing  scientific  work  on  rubber  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  in  Java  and 
Sumatra  and  for  the  British  Government  in  Malaya.  In  addition, 
the  American  companies  in  Sumatra  have  their  own  research  staffs 
and  are  following  progressive  methods,  such  as  the  selection  of  im¬ 
proved,  heavy-yielding  varieties  of  rubber  propagated  by  budding. 
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Rubber  is  not  the  only  South  American  industry  that  has  moved  to 
the  east.  So  it  was  also  with  the  production  of  quinine  from  cin¬ 
chona  (Peruvian  bark).  A  tree  nativ’e  to  South  America  yields  this 
life-saving  drug,  which  is  now  furnished  by  the  Dutch  from  their 
plantations  in  the  East  Indies,  where  scientific  methods  are  followed. 

Competition  in  agriculture  will  be  keen  between  the  old  world 
and  the  new  world,  and  if  one  side  works  with  the  primitive  methods 
of  the  last  century  and  the  other  side  with  the  most  recent  scientific 
improvements  it  will  be  another  case  of  bow  and  spear  against 
machine  gun  and  airplane. 


IMPROVED  VARIETIES  OF  RURRER  PROPAGATED  RY  RUDDINQ,  HY  AMERICAN 
SCIENTISTS  IN  SU.MATRA.  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  RURRER  PLANTATIONS 


The  most  progressive  countries  have  taken  action  to  establish 
special  experiment  stations  for  their  tropical  crop  industries.  They 
have  realized  that  advancement  must  be  based  on  new  knowledge, 
that  there  is  only  one  way  of  wresting  this  knowledge  from  nature, 
and  that  is  by  scientific  research. 

Returns  from  these  investments  in  science  have  not  been  slow  in 
coming.  The  Hawaiian  sugar  planters  maintain  one  of  the  finest 
experiment  stations  in  the  world  at  an  annual  expense  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars.  This  station  has  on  two  or  three  occasions 
saved  their  sugar  industry  from  ruin.  Insects  introduced  from  other 
countries  were  brought  under  control  by  the  discovery  of  parasites. 


rhotocrmph  frmn  C.  F.  Eckftrt,  Hooolulu. 

the  use  of  paper  in  pineapple  culture  18  PRACTICED  ON  A  LARGE 
SCALE  IN  HAWAII 


Photocnph  by  Edseworth,  Honolulu. 

HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  FIELD  BEING  SPRAYED  WITH  IRON  SULFATE  TO 
CONTROL  CHLOROSIS 
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Diseases  of  cane  were  combated  by  breeding  resistant  varieties. 
One  of  these  new  kinds  of  cane  bred  by  the  station,  the  variety  H 
109,  is  said  by  the  planters  to  be  worth  to  them  all  that  the  station 
ever  cost  them. 

Hawaii  believes  in  experiment  stations.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  is  already  in  addition  to  the  sugar  planters’  station  a 
Federal  experiment  station  dealing  with  general  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems,  a  third  experiment  station  has  been  organized  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Hawaii  for  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Growers’  Association. 

That  Hawaii  leads  the  world  in  pineapple  culture  is  due  in  large 
part  to  two  remarkable  discoveries  made  by  scientific  workers  there. 
One  is  that  the  chlorosis,  a  disease  which  prevented  the  culture  of 
pineapples  on  certain  soils  rich  in  manganese,  could  be  overcome 
by  spraying  the  fields  with  a  solution  of  iron  sulfate.  Plants  that 
were  yellow  and  sickly  become  green  and  vigorous  after  this  dose  of 
copperas,  and  the  area  planted  to  the  crop  was  promptly  extended. 

The  other  discovery  referred  to  is  the  use  of  heavy  paper  as  a 
soil  mulch.  It  keeps  down  the  weeds  and  by  increasing  the  soil 
temperature  stimulates  growth.  Most  of  the  new  plantings  in 
Hawaii  are  now  made  on  paper-covered  beds,  as  shown  in  the  illu- 
t  rat  ion. 

Famous  also  is  the  sugar  experiment  station  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  on  which  $500,000  a  year  is  spent  and  regarded  as  a  good 
investment.  This  station  had  to  find  remedies  for  several  serious 
diseases — for  example  the  “sereh,”  which  is  now  controlled  by  a 
system  of  growing  disease-free  seed  canes,  and  the  mosaic  (el  mosaico 
o  matizado),  for  which  new  varieties  resistant  or  tolerant  to  the 
disease  were  produced  by  scientific  plant  breeding. 

It  was  through  the  use  of  these  Java  canes  that  the  Tucuman, 
Argentina,  Sugar  Station  was  able  to  rejuvenate  the  Argentine 
sugar  industry  when  it  was  nearly  wiped  out  by  the  mosaic  disease. 
The  production  of  that  district  dropped  in  three  years  from  263,485 
metric  tons  to  44,527  metric  tons,  but  the  experimental  station  quickly 
demonstrated  the  value  of  the  new  varieties,  which  soon  replaced 
the  old,  with  the  result  that  the  crop  is  now  larger  than  ever. 

Wherever  a  modern  cane-sugar  industry  is  established,  the  sup¬ 
port  of  scientific  research  is  regarded  as  a  vital  necessity.  The  sugar 
mills  of  the  Cuba  Sugar  Club  have  united  to  support  an  investigation 
of  their  production  problems  by  the  Tropical  Plant  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  at  a  station  at  Baragua  in  central  Cuba.  The  Sociedad 
Nacional  Agraria,  of  Peru,  is  considering  the  founding  of  a  research 
station  for  sugar  cane  as  well  as  for  cotton,  and  has  had  a  survey 
made  and  a  plan  presented  by  the  Tropical  Foundation.  The 
Government  of  India  supports  a  research  station  at  Coimbatore, 
particularly  for  breeding  better  varieties  of  sugar  cane,  and  is  moving 
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to  build  up  research  schemes  for  tea,  rubber,  and  coconuts.  So  in  all 
of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland  the  application  of  science 
to  agriculture  is  an  established  policy. 

Each  region  is  looking  for  new  crops  to  grow,  and  endeavoring  to 
establish  the  cultivation  of  crops  that  have  proved  profitable  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  There  have  been  many  shifts  of  production  of 
world  commodities,  which  emphasize  the  risk  all  countries  run  of 
losing  their  leading  industries  through  competition.  It  is  really 
interesting  to  note  how  many  of  the  principal  tropical  crops  entering 
international  commerce  have  been  introduced  from  some  other  part 
of  the  world  into  the  region  where  they  are  now  grown.  Sugar 
cane,  which  now  dominates  in  the  West  Indies,  came  from  the 
Orient;  the  vast  plantations  of  rubber  in  tbe  East  Indies  trace  tbeir 


LABORATORY  FOR  SUOAR  CANE  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  THE  TROPICAL  PLANT 
RESEARCH  FOUNDATION  AT  BARAGUA,  CUBA 


origin  to  Brazil;  w'hile  coffee  is  an  African  plant,  though  90  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  coffee  is  now  produced  in  the  New  World.  The 
banana  and  the  coconut  originated  in  the  Pacific. 

(’acao  is  a  South  American  plant,  which  its  native  countries  may 
be  about  to  lose  to  Africa,  where  the  production  in  the  Gold  Coast 
has  increased  enormously  in  recent  years,  while  Ecuador  cacao  is 
being  ravaged  by  a  destructive  disease,  tbe  witches-broom.  The 
cacao  growers  in  South  America  have  urgent  need  of  a  well-equipped 
experiment  station  devoted  to  the  defense  of  their  crop  against 
disease  and  the  improvement  of  cultural  methods.  The  cacao  trees 
as  now  propagated  by  seeds  vary  mucb  in  yield.  It  will  be  important 
to  select  productive  disease-resistant  races  or  to  perfect  methods  of 
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propagating  by  budding  or  grafting  on  stocks  that  will  yield  a  large 
crop. 

The  opportunities  for  effective  experiment  station  research  on  plant 
propagation  are  very  great.  The  improvement  of  tropical  plants  by 
modern  methods  of  selection  and  breeding  has  barely  begun.  In  the 
temperate  zone  nearly  all  cultivated  fruits  exist  as  improved  varie¬ 
ties  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting,  but  most  of  the  tropical 
fruits  and  such  important  crops  as  rubber,  coffee,  and  cacao  are 
still  grown  from  seeds,  wdth  a  resulting  variation  of  1,000  per  cent  in 
yield  and  quality,  so  that  a  small  percentage  of  the  trees  in  a  planta¬ 
tion  often  produce  most  of  the  crop. 

The  prevention  or  control  of  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests  is  one 
of  the  principal  duties  of  an  experiment  station.  The  first  aim  should 
be  the  exclusion  of  foreign  pests,  as  it  is  a  well-established  principle 
of  nature  that  insects  and  diseases  introduced  from  other  continents 
are  most  destructive.  Effective  plant  quarantine  must  be  based  on 
scientific  advice  as  to  what  pests  are  to  be  feared  and  how  they  are 
transmitted.  Governments  should  have  competent  counsellors,  and 
the  people  should  support  their  efforts.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
some  major  pests  have  already  been  brought  to  South  America,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  the  pink  boll  worm  of  cotton, 
and  the  Stephanderes  insect  parasite  of  coffee.  These  problems 
should  have  prompt  and  liberally  supported  scientific  attention  to 
restrict  the  further  spread  of  these  insects  and  to  bring  about  natural 
control  by  parasites.  It  should  be  realized,  too,  that  there  are  many 
other  pests  not  yet  introduced  which  should  be  kept  out.  The  coffee 
leaf  rust,  so  widespread  in  Africa,  Ceylon,  and  the  East  Indies,  would 
cause  terrible  losses  if  it  gained  a  foothold  in  South  America.  There 
are  destructive  diseases  of  sugar  cane  in  the  Orient,  such  as  sereh, 
Fiji  disease,  downy  mildew,  and  smut,  that  have  never  come  to  the 
Americas,  but  which  are  easily  carried  in  living  canes. 

There  are  virus  diseases  related  to  mosaic  to  be  guarded  against, 
such  as  the  “bunchy-top”  of  bananas  present  in  Fiji,  Australia, 
Ceylon,  and  Egypt,  and  the  “rosette”  of  peanuts  in  Africa.  No 
traveler  should  think  of  assuming  the  responsibility  and  risk  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country  involved  in  bringing  living  plants  home  from 
other  lands. 

RUBBER  RESEARCH  NEEDED 

We  find  ourselves  now  in  a  period  of  renewed  interest  in  rubber 
production,  when  high  prices  have  led  to  a  resurvey  of  the  tropical 
world  to  find  the  most  favorable  location  for  new  plantations.  If 
rubber  culture  is  to  be  successfully  extended,  much  research  should 
be  begun  at  once  and  liberally  supported  by  the  industry,  for  while 
much  has  been  done  on  rubber  we  have  much  yet  to  learn  about  the 
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rubber  tree  and  its  requirements  as  to  soil,  location,  and  culture,  the 
production  of  latex  and  its  extraction,  systems  of  tapping,  bark 
renewal,  and  diseases  associated  with  tapping. 

Rubber  is  subject  to  a  serious  leaf  disease  in  its  native  home  which 
has  interfered  with  plantation  enterprises,  but  it  is  possible  to  select 
resistant  types,  and  such  attempts  should  not  be  delayed  until  the 
disease  spreads  to  other  centers  of  production.  Immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  to  select  out  these  disease-resistant  trees  and  propa¬ 
gate  from  them.  If  a  new  rubber  industry  is  to  be  built  up,  it  will 
be  economy  to  spend  money  at  the  start  to  protect  it  from  destruc¬ 
tive  future  disease  attacks.  Every  such  crop  should  have  its  special 
experiment  station,  and  before  new  areas  are  opened  up  for  planting 
the  investors  should  arrange  for  preliminary  investigations  of  an 
ecological  nature.  These  should  include  studies  of  soils  and  climate, 
the  character  of  the  natural  vegetation  as  indicators  of  soil  and 
climatic  conditions,  and  of  diseases  and  pests  likely  to  attack  rubber 
trees. 

Can  food  supplies  be  drawn  from  the  Tropics  to  postpone  to  the 
distant  future  the  time  w'hen  food  production  will  fail  to  keep  pace 
with  increasing  population?  This  important  question  can  not  be 
answered  in  a  word.  The  greatest  contributions  of  food  from  the 
Tropics  will  be  sugar,  vegetable  oils,  and  fruits,  for  which  there  are 
available  very  large  areas  of  land  now  undeveloped. 

The  expanding  culture  of  these  and  other  food  plants  will  bring 
up  many  new  problems  to  the  scientist  for  solution.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  need  in  the  Tropics  to-day  is  for  research.  The  extent  to  which 
they  will  be  able  to  respond  to  calls  for  more  food,  fibers,  rubber, 
etc.,  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  scientific  methods  are 
applied  in  their  production.  There  are  vast  areas  of  unused  land  in 
a  climate  w^here  plants  grow  the  year  around,  but  at  the  present 
time,  with  some  exceptions,  agriculture  is  not  highly  developed. 
The  principal  crop  plants  are  but  little  improved  and  are  grown, 
harvested,  and  handled  by  primitive  methods;  consequently  the 
product  of  the  unskilled  labor  of  the  tropical  w'orker  is  barely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  feed  and  clothe  him  and  does  not  allow  much  of  a  surplus 
for  export.  We  can  depend  on  medical  science  to  make  the  tropics 
healthful  and  on  inventors  and  engineers  to  introduce  in  due  time 
labor-saving  machinery  and  effective  means  of  transportation  of  the 
products  to  market  by  road,  by  rail,  and  by  water,  but  the  plant 
research  needed  is  not  yet  started  in  any  adequate  manner. 

Consider  the  vastness  of  the  field.  The  area  of  tropical  America 
is  two  and  one-third  times  the  area  of  the  United  States.  It  presents 
the  most  diverse  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  and  vegetation,  so  that 
the  proper  development  of  agriculture  requires  a  large  number  of 
special  investigations  to  cover  the  numerous  crops  in  their  local 
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environments.  The  obvious  problems  needing  scientific  research  are 
more  numerous  than  in  the  United  States,  yet  while  there  are  over 
300  stations  for  agricultural  experimentation  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  in  tropical  America  relatively  few  corresponding  institu¬ 
tions,  equipment,  personnel,  and  financial  support  considered  in  the 
comparison. 

This  lack  can  be  met  only  in  part  by  governments,  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  support  of  research  rests  in  large  degree  on  associations  of 
producers  or  distributors  of  tropical  products.  A  combination  of 
governmental  and  industrial  support  of  research  is  desirable  in  some 
instances.  A  particularly  successful  example  of  this  is  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Sugar  Station,  where  the  producers  agreed  to  pay  a  tax  on  their 
cane  tonnage,  which  is  collected  by  the  State  and  turned  over  to 
the  governing  board  of  the  station. 

In  general,  research  in  the  field  of  technology  is  regarded  as  the 
duty  of  the  industry,  while  the  problems  of  the  small  farmer  have  to 
be  cared  for  by  the  State.  It  may  be  predicted  that  there  will  be 
developed  special  crop  stations  maintained  by  the  organized  indus¬ 
tries  to  supplement  the  work  of  governmental  experiment  stations. 

There  is  need  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  great  tropical  crop  indus¬ 
tries  of  a  special  survey  to  study  the  present  conditions,  to  take  an 
inventory  of  crop  resources,  point  out  and  define  the  problems, 
diagnose  the  ills,  and  to  outline  a  program  of  research,  with  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  equipment  and  personnel. 

Research  is  also  needed  to  solve  dietary  problems  in  the  tropics, 
and  particularly  to  bring  into  cultivation  and  use  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh,  palatable,  and  vitamin-rich  vegetables  so  essential  to 
the  health  of  the  people,  for  in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  possibility 
of  growing  a  great  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  it  is  a  fact  that 
great  numbers  of  people  in  the  tropies  lack  them  and  live  in  conse¬ 
quence  on  the  verge  of  deficiency  diseases  with  reduced  vigor  and 
disease  resistance.  The  importation  of  foodstuffs  into  the  Tropics  is 
on  a  vast  scale  and  is  a  heavy  economic  burden.  Home  production 
of  food  should  be  encouraged  by  undertaking  scientific  studies  to 
solve  the  numerous  problems  that  now  stand  in  the  way.  They 
include  plant  introduction,  to  enable  us  to  profit  from  the  experience 
of  the  older  civilizations  of  China,  India,  and  other  countries;  con¬ 
trol  of  pests;  seed  supply;  plant  breeding  and  cultural  studies  to 
improve  the  quality  and  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  rainy  seasons 
and  dry  seasons. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  such  a  series  of  studies  be  undertaken  in 
cot)peration  with  medical  workers,  and  it  is  urged  that  this  is  the  next 
and  most  important  move  for  public  health  in  the  tropics  and  one 
that  will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  agricultural  labor.  There 
is  much  scientific  work  needed  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  agricul- 
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turo  and  forestry  of  the  future.  At  the  present  time  most  of  the 
undeveloped  areas  of  tropical  America  are  covered  by  forests.  The 
native  farmers  clear  areas  of  a  few  acres  by  cut  tin"  down  trees  and 
burning  them.  After  growing  a  few  crops  they  are  likely  to  abandon 
the  clearing  and  make  a  new  one,  thus  gradually  nibbling  away  the 
forest.  But  when  corporate  interests  enter  the  field  to  grow  sugar 
cane  or  bananas,  they  follow  the  same  system  of  slashing  down  the 
native  vegetation  but  on  tens  of  thousands  of  acres,  salvaging  only  a 
portion  of  the  more  valuable  woods  and  often  buying  their  building 
material  in  the  United  States.  So  much  of  the  Cuban  forests  have 
thus  been  converted  into  cane  fields  that  that  country  can  not  meet 
its  own  timber  reipiirements  until  a  program  of  reforestation  and 
forest  management  is  adopted  and  carried  out. 

That  tropical  forests  are  burned,  when  the  world  needs  all  its 
wood,  results  primarily  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  tropical  woods  and 
their  uses,  which  e.xposes  the  Tropics  to  an  uneconomic  competition 
from  the  highly  organized  luniber  industry  of  the  United  States, 
which  can  e.xport  building  material  cheaper  than  the  local  tropical 
supply  can  be  brought  in.  In  the  United  States  there  are  great  mills 
with  railroads  and  every  mechanical  or  engineering  facility  operating 
in  pure  stands.  In  the  Tropics  are  mixed  forests  of  strange  species, 
without  roads,  tools,  or  mills.  Obviously  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to 
import  lumber  into  the  Tropics. 

But  we  have  reached  the  time  when  the  forests  of  the  United  States 
are  inadequate  to  meet  their  own  needs.  Of  the  hardwoods  needed 
for  cabinet  work,  tool  handles,  and  numerous  industrial  purposes, 
there  is  no  longer  enough,  and  even  if  the  United  States  began  at 
once  to  replant  hardwood  forests  there  will  be  a  long  gap  between  the 
exhaustion  of  the  present  supply  and  the  availability  of  a  new  crop. 
Conseiiuently  for  many  years  the  shortage  will  have  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  importing  tropical  hardwoods  or  by  wood  substitutes. 
Tliere  is  an  abundant  supply  of  splendid  hardwoods  in  the  Tropics, 
but  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  a  lumberman  to  enter  a  tropical 
forest,  with  its  mixture  of  species,  many  of  which  are  unknown  to  the 
trade  and  are  shunned  because  their  virtues  are  not  understood,  and 
organize  a  modern  logging  operation. 

S<*veral  years  of  botanical  research  are  needed  in  each  region  that  is 
to  be  developed.  The  flixt  need  is  for  naming  the  trees.  Much 
taxonomic  work  has  been  done,  but  not  enough.  The  investigators 
will  be  asked  to  discriminate  closely  between  species  that  resemble 
each  (*ther  and  are  often  marketed  under  the  same  name  and  also 
between  varieties  that  differ  in  some  (piality  of  wood.  They  will  be 
called  upon  also  to  discover  means  of  identifying  trees  without  fruit  or 
How-el’s  and  logs  without  foliage  by  character  of  bark,  structure. 
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color,  or  other  properties.  In  addition  to  naming  the  species  in  the 
forest,  it  is  needful  to  know  how  many  of  each  kind  there  are  in  a  unit 
area  and  for  each  important  species  its  relation  to  soil,  elevation, 
rainfall,  and  other  ecological  factors.  The  records  taken  should 
include  dates  of  llowering  and  fruiting  of  all  important  tree  species, 
including  all  occurring  in  quantity,  even  if  of  no  present  market 
value.  Common  names  should  he  recorded  and  local  lore  concerning 
the  value  or  uses  of  the  woods  or  plants. 

Without  fail,  sets  of  both  botanical  specimens  and  woods  should  he 
deposited  in  the  proper  institution  in  the  country  where  collected. 
The  plant  pathologist  and  the  entomologist  should  he  brought  into 
the  forest  to  survey  ^ir  diseases  and  insects  that  are  injuring  the  wood 
or  preventing  the  reproduction  of  the  species. 

Since  a  market  for  little  know'ii  species  will  have  to  he  built  up,  the 
next  move  will  he  to  procure  logs  of  species  positively  identified  for 
wood  tests  in  engineering  laboratories,  to  determine  strength,  stiffness, 
hardness,  finish,  and  numerous  other  qualities  essential  to  industrial 
use.  The  woods  may  then  be  introduced  to  manufacturers  for 
practical  factory  tests  and  steps  taken  to  secure  the  granting  of 
lumber  concessions,  erect  permanent  mills,  build  roads,  and  conduct 
logging  operations  on  a  basis  of  permanent  timber  crop  rotations. 

The  scientist  has  another  service  to  render  in  the  interest  of  com¬ 
plete  utilization  of  the  resources  of  these  mixed  tropical  forests — 
that  is,  to  identify  and  work  out  methods  for  utilizing  other  forest  pro¬ 
ducts  and  by-products,  such  as  oils,  resins,  waxes,  gums;  or  latex 
products  like  rubber,  balata,  and  chicle;  fibers,  tannins,  nuts;  medicinal 
plants  like  quinine;  and  pulp  wood.  There  is  need  also  for  the 
chemist  to  perfect  methods  of  extraction  or  utilization  of  these 
products. 

Some  of  these  tropical  forests  will  be  cleared  for  agriculture.  The 
remainder  should  be  placed  under  forest  management,  and  this, 
together  with  the  reforesting  of  already  devastated  areas,  introduces 
jiroblems  for  scientific  research  additional  to  those  of  forest  utilization 
just  mentioned.  These  relate  to  jiroblems  of  successions  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  after  clearing,  the  effect  of  fires,  studies  of  reproduction  of  each 
important  species,  their  optimum  requirements  of  rainfall,  temper¬ 
ature,  soil,  and  elevation,  their  reaction  to  shade,  their  production  of 
seeds,  the  care  of  seed  beds  and  young  plantations,  reproduction  by 
cuttings,  and  similar  problems.  Scarcely  any  of  this  fundamental 
knowledge  is  available  for  the  tree  species  of  tropical  America. 

A  program  of  systematic  development  of  the  agriculture  of  Latin 
America  should  include  the  following  steps: 

I.  An  economic  survey  to  prepare  an  inventory  of  the  crop  re-  I 
sources,  a  summing-up  of  our  present  knowledge  and  a  definition  of  | 
the  problems  reipiiring  research,  to  be  carried  out  for  each  of  the  f 
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great  staple  coniinoditics,  rubber,  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  tobacco, 
bananas,  and  other  fruits,  cotton,  vegetable  oils,  fibers,  woods, 
spices,  and  dyes. 

II.  The  organization  of  a  series  of  special  experiment  stations  for 
these  great  industries,  located  in  centers  of  production,  well  sup¬ 
ported  and  ecpiipped,  and  staffed  with  trained  specialists. 

III.  Provision  for  training  men  in  the  United  States  by  sending  a 
corps  of  selected  students  from  Latin  America  to  do  post-graduate 
study  in  northern  universities  and  later  to  return  as  leaders  of  re¬ 
search  and  teaching  in  their  home  countries. 

IV.  The  establishment  of  a  graduate  school  of  tropical  agriculture 
and  forestry,  located  in  a  Latin-American  country,  to  which  students 
from  the  north  would  go  to  secure  experience  under  tropical  condi¬ 
tions  and  where  Latin-American  students  might  take  advanced 
courses.  It  is  important  to  have  more  agricultural  schools  of  all 
grades  in  order  to  put  into  effect  the  new  information  on  modem 
methods,  but  the  first  need  is  to  train  investigators  and  teachers 
for  the  leading  positions. 

The  proposed  Bolivarian  university  in  Panama  may  come  to  play 
a  very  important  role  in  the  advancement  of  Latin  America  if  it  is 
found  practicable  to  emphasize  education  in  agriculture  and  forestry. 

The  development  of  forestry  in  Latin  America  will  require  the 
training  of  men  to  be  rangers  and  foresters,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
large  forest  reserve  for  practice  work  and  demonstrations. 


By  Isabel  Sharpe  Shepard 


PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ  once  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that 
“the  valley  of  the  Amazon  would,  sometime  in  the  future, 
become  the  center  of  civilization,”  and  if  one  stops  to  con¬ 
sider  its  maf:nificent  extent,  its  vast  fluvial  systems  and  its 
variety  of  vegetation  and  richness  of  material  wealth,  one  can  readily 
imagine  that  such  a  thing  could  easily  be.  For  tropical  countries 
are  fast  losing  their  terrors  for  the  white  man,  more  especially  since 
the  utter  transformation  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama — a  section  of 
the  globe  once  given  over  almost  wholly  to  deadly  miasmas  and  death 
from  the  bites  of  poisonous  insects — the  worst  of  all  being  the  mos 
quito — to  an  entirely  healthful  climate. 

It  was  Vicente  Pinzon,  a  Spaniard,  who  in  1500  first  discovered  the 
great  estuary,  or  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  on  the  coast  of  what  is  now 
Brazil,  and  first  made  it  known  to  the  world.  Next,  or  in  1540, 
Gonzalo  Pizarro,  a  brother  of  the  great  Francisco  Pizarro,  undertook 
a  journey  into  the  wilderness  in  search  of  that  ignis  fatuus,  Eldorado, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  accidentally  discovered  the  river  Napo,  an 
affluent  of  the  great  river  Maranon,  which  itself  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Amazon.  These  two  rivers,  like  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi 
form,  one  might  say,  one  and  the  same  river.  However,  it  was 
Francisco  de  Orellana,  a  lieutenant  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  who  first 
starting  with  the  Maranon,  descended  that  river  to  the  Amazon 
discovering  the  latter  and  navigating  its  entire  length  to  the  mouth 
where  it  empties  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  first  definite  map  of  the  Amazon  River  is  said  to  have  been 
made  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  priest  called  Padre  Fritz,  who  ascended 
it  in  1701,  on  a  journey  from  Para  in  Brazil  to  the  River  Iluallaga- 
a  river  which  had  been  discovered  in  1560  by  Pedro  de  Uinsua. 

The  enormous  region  traversed  by  the  Amazon,  stretching  as  it 
does  almost  completely  across  the  continent  of  South  America,  or 
from  the  massive  ranges  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  seems  almost  large  enough  to  contain,  and  rich  enough  to  feed 
the  population  of  the  entire  world.  The  region  comprehended  in  the 
area  just  indicated,  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  montarm,  and  is 
described  by  one  traveler  as  “an  ocean  of  green  leaves  and  mist. 
This  name  montnha  refers  particularly  to  the  hot,  moist,  tropic*! 
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region  through  which  the  great  Amazon  River  system  Hows,  and 
means — contrary  to  the  sense  seemingly  conveyed  by  montana  or 
mountain — the  vegetation  of  the  territory  and  not  its  topography. 

To  adequately  describe  the  montam  would  take  an  entire  article 
of  great  length,  hut  unless  one  has  at  least  some  small  conception  of 
what  it  means  one  can  hardly  understand  the  incredible  difficulties 
overcome  by  the  cotuiuixtadorefi,  the  first  and  earliest  explorers. 
The  montana  may  he  best  interpreted  by  the  word  jungle  as  used  in 
east  India — a  jungle  not  yet  trodden  and  explored  by  the  intrepid 
white  man — a  jungle  inhabited  by  reptiles,  wild  beasts,  and  savage 
Indian  tribes,  some  of  them  perhaps  cannibals — its  surface  one  vast 
morass  crossed  by  an  uncounted  number  of  streams. 

The  montana  is  divided  into  the  Peruvian  montana,  the  Ecuadorean 
montana,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  name  of  the  territory  in  which 


THE  AMAZON 

This  grt'iu  river,  which  is  navigable  throughout  2.300  of  its  3.8.'i0  miles,  reaches  a  width  of  50  miles  near  its 

mouth 

it  is  found.  The  Peruvian  montana  comprises  a  territory  nearly 
two-thirds  the  entire  area  of  Peru.  It  extends  the  entire  length 
of  the  republic,  being  hounded  on  the  north  hy  Ecuador  and 
Colombia,  on  the  south  by  Bolivia,  and  on  the  east  hy  the  selras,  or 
the  wooded  area  of  Brazil.  On  the  west  it  is  walled  in  by  the  slopes 
of  the  Peruvian  Andes  for  a  distance  of  1,200  miles.  A  writer 
describing  the  Peruvian  montafia  says:  “It  is  singularly  beautiful. 
Soft  valleys,  with  tree-clad  slopes  and  gently  rolling  land,  alternate 
with  natural  pasture  land  intersected  hy  clear  streams.”  The 
latter  is  hut  a  description  of  a  part  of  it.  It  is  a  wonderful  region, 
rich  in  untold  wealth  of  all  kinds,  and  might  be  a  populous  center 
if  clifuatic  conditions  could  he  overcome. 
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Mention  is  made  of  the  Peruvian  montafia  in  particular,  because 
it  formed  the  starting  point  for  the  first  exploration  to  the  Amazonian 
valley.  After  Francisco  Pizarro  had  taken  possession  of  Cuzco, 
Peru,  in  1533,  he  became  interested  in  the  further  exploration  of  the 
yet  undiscovered  country  toward  the  interior,  and  we  read  that  it 
was  about  this  time  that  Gonzalo  Pizarro  (the  brother  of  Francisco) 
undertook  his  memorable  expedition  to  the  “land  of  Caneloft,"  or 


l>h.>u>crmph  by  W.  V.  Alvocd. 

A  SCENE  IN  THE  PERUVIAN  ANDES 
Through  such  scenes  as  this  Oonzalo  Pirarro  and  his  party  made  their  way 


cinnamon  trees.  An  account  of  this  most  interesting  expedition]^ is 
given  by  the  late  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham  in  the  introduction  to  a 
work,  published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  of  London,  entitled  “Expedi¬ 
tions  into  the  Valley  of  the  Amazons,”  published  in  1859. 

It  was  to  this  expedition  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  that  the  world  owes 
the  discovery  of  the  .\mazon.  This  name,  by  the  way,  is  said  to 
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have  been  jrivon  the  river  beeause  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  name 
of  Xalninedes- -now  almost  extinet — who  attaeked  the  explorer 
Orellana.  Beeanse  of  their  long  hair  and  odd  costume,  consisting 
of  a  short  chemise,  or  cufthma,  they  were  supposed  to  be  women 
warrioi-s,  or  “Amazons” — the  name  of  the  fabulous  race  of  women 
warriors  of  Scythia.  However,  there  is  no  historic  confirmation  of 
the  fact  that  any  such  women  ever  existed  in  the  Amazon  Valley. 

The  great  lieutenant  of  Francisco  Pizarro,  Benalcazar,  had  also 
been  infected  by  the  Kldorado  fever  germ.  He  started  northward 
from  Quito  on  his  way  to  a  region  called  Cundinamarca  (now  the  name 
of  a  province  of  Colombia)  where  an  Indian  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  and  brought  to  Benalcazar  said  much  gold  was  to  be  found. 
This  expedition  took  place  in  1538  and  led  to  the  remarkable  meeting 
between  Benalcazar,  Gonzalo  Xim^nes  de-  Quesada  (the  conqueror 
of  the  Chibcha  race  of  ('olombia),  and  Nicolas  Federman,  which 
took  place  in  the  SabaiiO  of  Bogota.  Each  of  the  three  conquistadores 
was  searching  for  Eldorado,  which  he  thought  meant  much  gold. 

The  name  Eldorado  is  properly  two  words,  El  Dorado,  meaning 
the  gilded  man,  which  in  the  minds  of  the  conquistadores  became  a 
synonym  for  gold  itself,  in  the  following  manner.  Much  was  said 
by  the  Indians  of  Colombia  about  El  Dorado,  who  was  in  reality 
their  chief  priest  and  whose  function  it  was  to  communicate  with 
their  gods  at  the  bottom  of  the  sacred  lake  of  Guatavita,  which  is 
not  far  from  Bogota.  This  ceremony  consisted  in  stripping  him 
naked  and  rubbing  him  over  with  some  oil  or  sticky  substance  and 
then  rolling  him  in  gold  dust  so  that  he  became  literally  gilded  all 
over.  In  that  state  he  was  rowed  out  on  a  raft  to  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  where  he  plunged  in  to  consult  the  gods  who  were  supposed  to 
live  there.  It  must  have  been  a  very  dramatic  scene,  for  on  this 
solemn  occasion  all  the  people  had  their  part  to  play.  Just  before 
the  coming  of  El  Dorado  the  Indians  gathered  all  about  the  shores  of 
the  lake — a  very  small  but  very  deep  mountain  lake'  —  throwing 
into  it  offerings  of  gold  ornaments  and  emeralds  in  such  great 
quantities  that  for  centuries  the  idea  of  the  vast  store  of  treasure  at 
the  bottom  of  Lake  Guatavita  tempted  companies  of  men,  even  as 
late  as  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  try  and  drain  the 
fake.  This  story  of  El  Dorado  grew  and  grew  with  the  telling,  being 
carried  back  to  Europe  by  the  conqiiiKtadores,  where  it  added  much 
to  the  story  of  the  “fabulous  wealth  of  the  Indies.” 

It  was  while  Benalcazar  was  away  on  this  expedition  that  Francisco 
Pizarro  named  his  brother,  Gonzalo,  captain  general  of  Quito  and 
Popayan.  Gonzalo,  being  now  his  own  master,  organized  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  land  of  the  Quijos — a  tribe  of  Indians — which  resulted 


•  The  author  of  this  artirle  has  visited  Lake  (iuatavita. 
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in  the  discovery  of  the  «rreat  River  Napo  and  incidentally  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Amazon. 

This  e.xpedition,  headed  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  started  in  1540.  It 
consisted  of  a  force  of  about  :150  Spaniards.  Of  these  only  150  were 
mounted.  They  took  with  them  as  burden  bearers  4,000  Indians, 
who  also  were  to  take  care  of  a  herd  of  swine  for  food.  Their  first 
obstacle  was  the  ascent  of  a  range  of  the  Andes,  e.xperiencing  a 

terrific  earthquake  while 
on  the  way.  Aftpr  cross¬ 
ing  the  range  on  the  east¬ 
ern  side  of  the  cordillera, 
they  found  themselves 
plunged  into  the  midst  of 
the  montana,  where  they 
found  “deep  ravines,  mat¬ 
ted  vegetation,  great  heat, 
and  torrential  rains.” 
After  several  months  of 
incredible  toil  and  suffer¬ 
ing  they  reached  a  region 
where  grew  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion  the  beautiful  cinna¬ 
mon  trees,  or  “Canelos.” 
However,  it  was  not  what 
they  had  heard  of  the  fra¬ 
grant  cinnamon  trees  that 
had  induced  them  to  pen¬ 
etrate  into  that  unknown 
and  trackless  wilderness, 
but  gold.  Gold  was  their 
only  thought.  It  was  in 
their  vain  search  forit  that 
they  made  their  way 
through  that  almost  im¬ 
penetrable  undergrowth, 
through  which  they  had 
to  cut  their  way  with 
their  machetes.  They  lost 
their  clothing,  which  was  torn  from  their  backs  by  the  sharp  and 
thorny  bushes  and  brambles.  Their  hogs  died  and  they  were  even 
reduced  to  eating  the  savage  dogs  or  bloodhounds  which  they  had 
taken  with  them  to  hunt  down  the  Indians.  Finally,  after  many 
months  of  travel,  they  suddenly  came  upon  the  great  River  Napo. 
This  river  has  its  source  in  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  volcano  of  Cotopa.xi,  near  the  border  of  Ecuador.  It  first 
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runs  south  and  then  east,  where  it  unites  with  the  ^reat  River  Mar- 
anon,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  the  Amazon.  This  im¬ 
mense  stream — the  Maranon — has  its  source  somewhere  near  Cerro 
del  Pasco  in  Peru.  First  flowing  north  between  what  are  known  as 
the  western  and  central  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  it  makes  a  loop 
toward  the  east,  at  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  southern  bound¬ 
ary  of  Ecuador  and  flowing  always  in  an  easterly  direction,  it  finally 
joins  the  Amazon.  Several  large  rivers  which,  like  the  Huallaga, 
flow  northward,  help  to  swell  its  waters  before  it  reaches  the  Ama¬ 
zon.  It  was  at  the  junction  of  the  Napo  with  the  Maranon — where 
now  a  small  town,  called  Bellavista  is  located — that  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
halted  his  party  and  determined  to  build  a  vessel.  This  they  man- 


Sketched  in  1H52  by  Lieut.  Lardner  Ijibbon.  Unite^l  Statoi  Navyj, 

CKOSSIXG  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  MADEIRA  RIVER,  BRAZIL,  .AT  ITS  JUNCTION 
WITH  THE  A.MAZON 

aged  to  do  after  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  procuring  the  timber  from 
the  forests  and  making  the  nails  from  the  iron  of  the  shoes  of  the 
horses.  It  took  them  two  months  to  construct  this  vessel,  which 
when  finished  hardly  held  half  their  number.  As  long  as  it  was 
possible,  they  kept  together  as  they  traversed  the  dreary  forests, 
part  going  by  land  and  part  by  water.  The  explorers,  however, 
had  finally  to  separate  into  two  parties,  for  they  could  find  no  food. 

Among  the  followers  of  (lonzalo  Pizarro  was  a  Spanish  cavalier  by 
the  name  of  Francisco  de  Orellana,  who  became  one  of  his  lieutenants 
in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence,  (lonzalo  entrusted  to  Orellana 
the  command  of  the  vessel  and  half  the  company.  When  all  was 
ready  they  parted.  Orellana  was  to  go  on  in  the  vessel  to  look  for 
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provisions,  which  he  was  ordered  to  brinj;  hack  to  the  rest  of  the 
starving:  men.  But  tragic  to  relate  the  vessel  was  never  seen  by 
them  again,  for  Orellana  and  his  men  were  swiftly  carried  on  by  the 
strong  current  of  the  Maranon  and,  beyond,  by  that  of  the  Amazon, 
never  stopping  till  they  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  This 
was  on  August  26,  1541.  Often  the  vessel  was  in  imminent  danger 
not  only  of  being  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  rapids,  but  from  the  attacks 
of  the  savage  Indians  who  surrounded  them  in  their  canoes.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  Orellana  coasted  north  along  the  shores 
of  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  and  from  there  made  his  way  back 
to  Spain  to  claim  the  glory  of  his  discovery.  On  this  expedition 
Orellana  had  accomplished  in  safety  the  navigation  for  a  distance  of 
3,000  miles  of  a  mighty  and  unknown  river,  an  almost  miraculous 
feat. 

Ijong  after  this  Orellana  was  to  return  to  Bogota,  in  New  Granada 
(now  Colombia),  as  a  visitador.  This  was  an  office  created  as  a 
“legal  check”  on  the  conduct  of  those  occupying  official  positions 
in  the  colonial  governments.  The  visitadores  were  appointed  by  the 
King  or  by  the  Council  of  Indies,  and  were  sent  to  the  New  World 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  any  under  suspicion.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  in  the  audencia — the  highest  authoritative  body 
established  in  the  New  World — at  Bogota,  occasioned  a  great  deal 
of  scandal  about  that  time.  The  president  of  the  audencia,  Armenda- 
riz,  had  been  suspended,  and  the  visitador  Orellana,  after  his  arrival, 
and  the  oidores — the  memtiers  of  the  audencia — were  at  sword’s 
points.  One  faction  supported  the  I'isitador  and  the  other  the  auden¬ 
cia.  The  rift  grew  greater;  persons  came  from  other  places  and 
ranged  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Each  party  had  a 
small  armed  guard  at  its  command.  After  much  rioting  the  arch¬ 
bishop  used  his  authority  to  try  and  make  them  disband,  but  in  vain. 
As  a  last  resort  he  threatened  excommunication.  This  threat  ac¬ 
complished  the  desired  end,  and  the  belligerents  soon  disappeared 
from  the  plaza  where  they  had  gathered  with  the  intention  of  settling 
the  dispute  by  combat.  Notwithstanding  this.  President  Armenda- 
riz  was  not  reinstated.  Orellana  suspended  two  of  the  oidores  and 
the  secretary,  Velascpiez,  taking  all  three  back  to  Spain  with  him 
as  prisoners.  Unluckily  for  him  the  Council  of  Indies  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  his  action  and  put  Orellana  himself  in  prison,  where  he  soon 
died.  It  is  said  he  was  so  poor  at  the  time,  of  his  death  that  Secretary 
Velasquez,  although  Orellana  had  been  so  unjust  to  him,  returned 
good  for  evil,  paying  all  the  expenses  of  his  burial.  Thus,  as  hap¬ 
pened  to  so  many  of  the  conquistadores  and  explorers,  Orellana  died 
poor  and  in  disgrace,  though  it  was  to  him  that  Spain  chiefly  owed 
the  discovery  of  the  great  Amazon  Kiver. 
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When  Orellana  sailed  away  and  left  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  the 
remnant  of  his  men,  their  last  pound  of  food  had  been  exhausted, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  devour  their  remaining  horses  and  even 
their  saddles.  “There  is  little  food  to  be  found  in  the  montaha  of 
the  upper  Amazon,”  says  Mr.  Reginald  Knock,  “I  found  this  to  be 
the  case,  personally,  in  an  expedition  in  eastern  Peru,  where  I  was 
obliged  to  make  forced  marches  owing  to  lack  of  provisions.” 

The  party  waited  many  weary  weeks  for  the  return  of  Orellana, 
and  at  last,  almost  in  a  dying  condition,  they  again  started  on  their 
way.  They  traveled  two  months  before  they  reached  the  river 
Amazon.  All  hope  of  ever  seeing  Orellana  again  had  vanished. 
Eldorado  was  an  ever-receding  lure,  and  they  could  find  no  resting 
place  nor  sustenance  anywhere.  They  therefore  resolved  to  return 


RAPIDS  ON  THE  MADEIRA  RIVER,  BRAZIL 
The  many  rapids  in  which  the  Amaron  ind  its  tributaries  abound  impede  navigation 


to  Quito.  Wandering  along  one  day  on  their  return  journey  they 
suddenly  came  upon  a  white  man,  alone,  in  the  vast  wilderness.  It 
was  a  man  named  Vargas,  who  had  started  with  and  accompanied 
Orellana  part  of  the  way.  He  told  Gonzalo  Pizarro  that  Orellana’s 
vessel  had  only  taken  three  days  to  reach  the  Amazon  from  the  spot 
from  which  they  had  started  because  of  the  swift  current,  but  that 
they  had  found  no  sign  of  anything  to  eat,  and  the  current  being  so 
strong  Orellana  had  given  up  all  idea  of  trying  to  go  back  again  up 
the  river  to  rejoin  the  expedition.  Vargas,  however,  had  insisted 
upon  his  returning  to  report  to  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  which  Orellana 
emphatically  refused  to  do,  and  for  his  insubordination  had  put 
Vargas  ashore  and  abandoned  him  to  his  fate. 
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The  story  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro’s  return  to  Quito  with  his  followers 
is  one  of  the  most  harrowing  in  the  history  of  the  early  explorers  of 
America.  A  great  many  were  left  behind  to  die  a  terrible  death  in 
the  trackless  montaua,  because  they  could  not  keep  up  with  the  rest. 
Only  80,  with  2,000  Indians,  reached  Quito  alive.  They  had  spent 
an  entire  year  on  the  journey.  The  80  who  finally  arrived  at  Quito 
were  emaciated  and  ill  from  fever  and  starvation.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  went  out  from  Quito  to  meet  the  wanderers,  and  the 
church,  which  was  badly  in  need  of  repair,  was  immediately  put  in 
order,  and  prayers  and  offerings  were  there  made  to  God  and  the 
Holy  Virgin  in  thanks  for  their  safe  return. 

Other  voyages  were  subsequently  made  over  the  same  route. 
About  100  years  after  the  discovery  by  Orellana  of  the  river  Amazon, 
Acuna  wrote  “The  New  Discovery  of  the  Great  Kiver  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons.”  This  was  translated  by  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham  from  the 
edition  of  1041.  The  account  by  Acuna  is  the  earliest  published 
account  of  the  river  Amazon  in  existence.  It  was  printed  in  Madrid 
in  10.59.  Another  account  was  a  description  of  “El  Maranon  y  el 
Amazonas”  by  one  Manuel  Rodriguez,  which  was  published  in 
Madrid  in  1891  in  a  collection  of  works  on  America. 

Still  another  expedition  to  the  rnontana  was  the  one  in  which 
figures  that  inhuman  monster  and  tyrant,  Lope  de  Aguirre — one  of 
the  most  terrible  episodes  in  the  history  of  crime.  The  leader  of 
this  expedition  was  Capt.  Pedro  de  Ursiia,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Marquis  de  Canete,  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  to  lead  the  expedition 
into  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  with  the  design  of  continuing  the  search 
for  Eldorado.  The  authorities  of  Peru  were  only  too  anxious  to  rid 
themselves  of  several  desperate  characters.  Among  these,  and  the 
worst  of  all,  was  I^ope  de  Aguirre.  Th*'  preparations  were  completed 
about  the  end  of  September,  1.560,  and  the  company  proceeded  in 
several  small  vessels  down  the  river  Huallaga  to  the  Maranon  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Putumayo,  where  they  formed  an  encampment. 
Here  a  mutiny  took  place,  headed  by  Lope  de  Aguirre,  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  both  Vargas  and  Ursiia,  the  two  chief  leaders.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  incredibly  cruel  acts  instigated 
by  Aguirre.  The  details  as  related  by  the  historian  Fray  Pedro 
Simon — one  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  of  the  early  Spanish 
historians  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  New 
World — have  disclosed  to  posterity  the  utter  iidiumanity  and  bar¬ 
barity  of  Lope  do  .Vguirre  and  the  terror  which  he  inspired  among  his 
followers.  The  place  where  the  greatest  number  of  murders  took 
place  was  called  Ln  Sfdtnnza — the  jilace  of  killing.  Wherever  he 
went  “he  pursued  a  course  of  un|)aralleled  brutality.”  He  looted 
every  small  villagi*  he  came  across  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to 
death.  He  was  himself  finally  murdered  by  his  own  men. 
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The  name  “Amazonas,”  as  has  been  said,  was  given  to  the  river 
by  Orellana.  Another  later  explorer  was  Pedro  de  Teixeira,  who  in 
1638-1639  made  a  voyage  up  the  Amazon  and  gave  to  the  world  a 
great  deal  of  hitherto  unknown  information  eoneerning  that  great 

I  river  and  its  tributaries.  About  this  time  the  Dutch  made  an 

L  attempt  to  colonize  the  lower  Amazon,  but  were  driven  away  by 

I  Teixeira.  The  latter  made  the  journey  up  the  Amazon  from  its 

I  mouth  in  several  boats,  carrying  with  him  1,200  Portuguese  and  a 

I  great  number  of  Indians.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Napo  he  left  the 

I  Amazon  and  sailed  up  the  Napo  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Aguarico. 

To  Orellana  is  generally  given  the  credit  for  having  discovered  the 
Amazon  although,  as  said,  the  actual  discoverer  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  was  Vicente  Pinzon,  but  he  only  navigated  the  river  for  a 
distance  of  50  miles  or  so  or  to  the  point  where  the  city  of  Para  is  now 
located. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  explorations  of  Tei.xeira,  or  during 
the  rule  of  the  viceroy,  the  Count  of  Chinchon  (1629-1639),  that  the 
virtues  of  that  most  important  medicine,  first  known  as  chinchona, 
Jesuits’  bark,  and  Peruvian  bark,  now  generally  called  quinine,  were 
first  discovered.  The  wife  of  the  viceroy,  the  Countess  of  Chinchon, 
had  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  an  intermittent  fever,  but  was 
finally  cured  by  the  use  of  the  bark  sent  her  by  an  Indian,  one  of  her 
husband’s  subjects.  Its  use  had  long  been  known  to  the  Indians, 
but  up  to  that  time  unknown  to  the  white  men.  Quinine  is  an 
'  alkaloid  compound  made  from  the  bark  of  the  tree  called  chinchona 
ji  in  honor  of  the  countess,  which  has  in  this  way  immortalized  her 

p  name. 
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Highway,  transportation,  and  travel  exposition. — This  expo¬ 
sition,  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Touring  Club  Argentino, 
was  opened  in  Buenos  Aires  on  May  23,  1926,  honor  guests  being 
the  President,  the  Ministers  of  Public  Works  and  Public  Instruction, 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  municipal  and  other  officials. 
The  official  party  visited  the  exhibits,  which  included  hydroairplanes 
from  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy,  radio  and  other  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  used  by  the  Army,  and  material  from  the  Bureaus  of  Bridges 
and  Highways,  Navigations  and  Ports,  and  the  Mail,  Telegraph, 
and  Police  Services.  The  transportation  museum,  the  touring 
club  pavilion,  exhibits  from  some  of  the  Provinces,  and  a  showroom 
of  automobiles,  as  well  as  a  theater  in  which  were  given  numbers 
showing  Argentine  rural  life,  were  all  interesting  to  the  visitors. 
The  aim  of  the  Touring  Club  in  holding  the  exposition  has  been  to 
awaken  interest  in  travel,  road  building,  and  other  betterments  of 
means  of  communication. 


Vegetable  oils. — The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Rural  Economy 
and  Statistics  on  June  2,  1926,  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Agri¬ 


culture  a  report  on  the  production  of  vegetable  oils  in  1925,  shown 
as  follows: 

Vegetable  oils 


Years 

Kiloftrams  of 
s«“d  ust'd 

Index 

numbers 

Kilo¬ 
grams 
oil  pro¬ 
duced 

Index 

numl)ers 

100.0 
8.5.0 
96. 1 

22,4:18,644 

18,617,134 

19,770,353 

lOOO 

83.0 

88.0 

1924  . 

1925  . 

.  8.5;096;4I1 

. i  96,133,456 

The  following  table  shows  the  kinds  of  oil  produced : 


Kind  of  seed  and  year 


Linseed: 

IVZi. 

m*. 

1025. 

Turnip: 

IV£1. 

1924. 

1925. 


Kilograms  , 
of  -seed 

Kilograms  ' 
oil  produced 

Prorluc-  1 
tion  1 

Seed  rakes 

21,659,446  { 

5,710,112 

Per  cent 
27 

15,209,628 

20. 287, 094 

5,287,640 

26 

14,905,486 

12,306,082 

3,3<i0,219 

27 

1  8,918,287 

10,  .52.5, 037 

3, 000, 716 

28 

7,323,019 

17,2.58,112 

4,790,275 

28 

!  12,114,601 

12,309,317 

3, 526, 690 

8,612,797 

Peanut: 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 


47, 797, 3.37 
26. 172, 475 
41,597,357 


25  i  21,208,712 
25  ,  11,360.702 

24  >  17,111,410 
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12, 08.5. 675 
6.  .571, 2:i7 
9,830,733 
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Years 

KiloKran:s  of 
si“e<l  use<I 

Kilograms 
oil  pioduced 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Seed  cakes 

Colton: 

IlCt . 

.  s,  :i>ii,  000 

870.000 

Per  cent 
10 

3. 134,000 

1924 . 

.  12.5>17.0<X) 

1, 487. 000 

12 

4, 884,000 

1925 . . . 

. 1  20,  750, 91^0  : 

2. 321, 823 

11 

8, 190,  702 

Spurg.'  (t&rtaKo); 

192:1 . 

l.,1S5,000 

377.000 

27 

1  .5.50, 000 

1924 . 

. 1  7K1.000 

1.5.5, 171 

20 

1  184. 000 

192.i . 

.  4110,000 

100,000 

22 

100,000 

Maize; 

192:1 . 

_ _  10,  SS4. 442 

39.5. 141 

4 

1924 . 

.  7,74r».619 

273.011 

4 

1925 . 

.  6. 9:^9,  720 

:109,888 

4 

941,  795 

Sunllouer: 

1924 . 

. '  2112,111 

.52,800 
31.5, 000 

19 

140,000 

1925 . 

.  1,  750.  000 

,500, 000 

BOLIVIA 

Area  and  population. — Estimated  figures  for  the  area  and  popu¬ 
lation  of  Bolivia,  as  given  in  the  latest  published  report  of  the  Minister 
of  Promotion  and  Com munieiit ions,  that  for  the  year  1923-24, 
plaee  the  latter  at  2,155,000,  as  against  1,790,500,  the  population 
shown  by  the  last  official  census,  taken  in  the  latter  part  of  1900. 
The  area  of  the  Republic  is  given  as  1,332,808  square  kilometers,  or 
500,407.04  square  miles. 

.\UTOMOBILE  service  BETWEEN  SuCRE  AND  CoCHABAMBA. — The 
Government  has  accepted  a  proposal  submitted  by  a  foreign  firm  to 
establish  an  automobile  service  for  the  transportation  of  passengers, 
baggage,  and  freight  between  Cochabamba  and  Sucre.  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  these  two  eities  is  approximately  175  miles.  The 
Minister  of  Promotion  will  determine  the  itineraries  to  be  followed, 
and  eharges  will  be  fixed  by  agreement  between  the  Minister  of  Pro¬ 
motion  and  the  concessionnaires.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
concession  the  Government  will  grant  the  company  20,000  bolivianos 
annually.  Funds  secured  through  the  road  tax  will  be  used  toward 
repairing  the  road,  which  the  Government  contracts  to  have  put  in 
order  every  six  mqijilwr 

BRAZIL 

Radio  press  service. — The  organization  known  as  the  Brazil 
Press  has  received  Government  permission  to  maintain  and  utilize 
a  radio  station  exclusively  for  receiving  and  transmitting  notiees  for 
the  press. 

Petroleum  explorations. — The  President  recently  addressed  a 
message  to  Congress  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  2,000  contos  for 
petroleum  exploration.  He  stated  that  natural  gas  had  already  been 
found  in  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Parana,  and  that  measures 
should  be  taken  for  its  utilization. 

Highways  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. — Following  the 
example  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas,  Pernambuco,  and  other  States,  the 
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State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  ims  drawn  np  a  general  plan  of  highway 
construction.  The  main  highway,  750  kilometers  in  length,  will 
start  at  the  interstate  boundary  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao 
Paulo,  where  it  will  join  the  highway  connecting  the  two  cities  of  the 
same  name.  From  the  boundary  the  former  will  run  via  Barra  Mansa, 
Parahyha  do  Sul,  and  Frihurgo  to  Macueo,  where  it  will  divide  into 
tw’o  branches,  one  leading  east  to  Sao  Joao  da  Barra  and  the  other 
e.xtending  to  Bom  Jesus  de  Itahapoana  in  the  northernmost  section  of 
the  State. 

There  will  also  be  nine  first-class  roads,  with  a  total  length  of  540 
kilometers,  joining  the  trunk  highway. 

The  Rio  de  Janeiro-Petropolis  highway,  about  30  miles  in  length, 
was  formally  inaugurated  May  13,  1926.  To  the  initiative  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  Brazil  is  due  the  construction  of  this  excellent  road 
from  the  Brazilian  capital  to  a  popular  summer  resort. 

National  coal  and  metallurgical  coke. — Dr.  Fleury  Rocha, 
under  whose  supervision  experiments  regarding  the  possibility  of 
utilizing  national  coal  for  metallurgical  coke  were  recently  carried  on 
in  England,  has  reported  that  some  of  the  coal  mined  in  southern 
Brazil  is  appropriate  for  such  use.  The  chief  difficulty  in  converting 
the  coal  lies  in  its  high  content  of  ash,  hut  the  coke  produced  has  both 
hardness  and  good  resistance,  while  the  amount  of  by-products 
obtained  was  very  satisfactory. 

Paving  of  Sao  Paulo. — Bids  are  to  be  called  for  on  the  paving  of 
3,000,000  square  meters  of  street  surface  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Port  improvements  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. — Port  improvements  are 
now'  being  carried  on  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  which  will  give  that  city  supe¬ 
rior  facilities  for  handling  passenger  service.  The  buildings  under 
construction  are  three — a  three-story  baggage  warehouse,  a  passenger 
station  w'ith  post  office,  telegraph  station,  restaurant,  and  other 
conveniences,  and  an  attractive  small  pavilion  giving  entrance  to  the 
wharves. 

CHILE 

Important  engineering  feat. — Last  May  saw  the  completion 
of  the  Melado  Canal,  which  will  divert  the  waters  of  the  Melado 
River  into  the  Ancoa  near  Linares.  The  approximate  cost  of  this 
operation,  w'hich  was  entirely  tha  w'ork  of  Chilean  engineers  and 
labor,  was  14,0()(),()00  pesos.  The  most  important  and  difficult  part 
of  the  task  was  the  digging  of  a  tunnel  4  kilometers  long,  4.5  meters 
wide,  and  3.25  meters  high. 

Railroads  and  highways. — The  receipts  of  the  State  Railways 
for  the  fiscal  year  1925,  said  President  Figueroa  in  his  message  to 
Congress  last  May,  showed  a  loss  of  5,650,000  pesos  for  the  northern 
lines  and  a  profit  of  13,670,000  pesos  for  the  southern  system,  or  a 
net  profit  of  8,020,0(M)  |)esos,  while  during  the  first  three  months  of 
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the  present  year  the  gross  receipts  were  67,000,000  pesos  and  expendi¬ 
tures  53,500,000  pesos. 

Taxes  of  more  than  14,000,000  pesos  to  be  used  for  highways  were 
collected  in  1925.  Between  December  23,  1925  (the  date  on  which 
President  Figueroa  began  his  administration)  and  last  May,  950 
kilometers  of  roads  had  been  repaired.  Eighteen  bridges  were  then 
under  construction  and  17  under  repair. 

Iron  and  steel  industry. — An  American  engineering  firm  has 
been  engaged  to  carry  out  the  construction  of  the  plant  for  the 
smelting  of  iron  ore  which,  as  previously  mentioned  in  the  Bulletin, 
will  be  started  by  the  Valdivia  Electro-Siderurgical  and  Industrial 
Co.  It  is  expected  that  the  electric  plant,  of  35,000  horsepower 
capacity,  will  be  built  near  Los  Lagos,  the  power  being  transmitted 
thence  to  Valdivia  and  to  the  proposed  steel  plant  in  Corral.  The 
engineering  firm,  which  is  still  considering  whether  the  Bessemer  or 
open-hearth  system  is  best  adapted  to  Chilean  conditions,  predicts 
that  Chile  may  easily  become  one  of  the  important  steel-producing 
nations  of  the  world. 

Commercial  aviation. — Two  Chileans,  in  the  employ  of  a  Chilean 
commercial  aviation  company  which  proposes  to  start  its  first  route 
between  Santiago  and  Iquique,  have  gone  to  France  to  oversee  the 
construction  of  the  radio  signal  stations  which  will  be  located  at 
five  points  on  the  route  above  named,  as  well  as  the  construction 
and  installation  of  the  corresponding  apparatus  for  eight  airpl  anes 
to  be  used  in  the  service. 

Foreign  commerce. — According  to  the  President’s  message  of  last 
May,  the  foreign  commerce  of  Chile  in  1925  amounted  to  1,034,045,200 
gold  pesos  of  18  d.  of  which  407,792,592  pesos  represented  imports 
and  626,252,608  pesos  exports. 

COLOMBIA 

Pearl  fisheries. — The  regulations  governing  pearl  fishing  along 
the  Colombian  coast  were  published  in  a  recent  Executive  decree. 
This  decree,  which  declares  that  the  pearl  industry  is  under  the  direct 
administration  of  the  Government,  divides  the  Colombian  waters  in 
four  separate  zones  as  regards  pearl  fishing,  the  first  zone  being  from 
the  Venezuelan  frontier  to  Cape  San  Agustfn;  the  second  from  that 
cape  to  the  Panamanian  border;  the  third,  the  San  Andres  and 
Providencia  Archipelagos;  and  the  fourth,  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Agriculture  expert. — By  virtue  of  a  contract  signed  by  the 
Minister  of  Industries  and  Sehor  Botho  A.  Coreth-Coredo,  an 
Austrian  agricultural  expert,  the  latter  is  engaged  for  a  period  of 
two  years  to  organize  and  direct  a  service  for  the  development  and 
improvement  of  agriculture  in  Colombia. 
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Public  works. — A  special  credit  of  200,000  pesos  was  voted  last 
May  in  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1926  for  reconstructing 
the  Gamboa  highway. 

New  air-mail  schedule. — In  view  of  the  large  increase  of  the 
correspondence  sent  by  air  mail  over  the  line  operated  by  the  Colom- 
bian-Germany  company  between  Bogota  and  the  coast,  the  company 
has  decided  to  operate  a  tri-weekly  service  commencing  May  1,  1926. 
By  means  of  this  service  newspapers  mailed  in  Bogota  will  he  received 
in  Barranquilla  24  hours  later. 

COSTA  RICA 

Foreign  trade. — In  his  message  at  the  opening  of  Congress  May 
1,  1926,  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  stated  that  the  foreign 
trade  of  that  country  during  1925  had  reached  the  sum  of  120,948,158 
colones,  representing  $58.06  United  States  gold  per  capita.  This, 
said  the  President,  places  Costa  Rica  fifth  as  regards  the  per  capita, 
amount  of  foreign  trade  among  the  nations  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
in  America,  the  other  four  being  Cuba,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and 
Chile. 

CUBA 

Funds  for  the  central  highway  and  other  public  works. — 
The  Cuban  Government,  after  consulting  with  New  York  hankers  on 
financing  the  central  highway  of  Cuba,  decided  to  take  75  per  cent 
of  the  special  taxes  for  public  works  as  a  basis  for  an  issue  of  bonds. 
The  Secretary  of  Public  Works  engages  to  deliver  this  75  per  cent, 
which  shall  he  estimated  annually  by  the  secretary,  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  stipulated  in  the  special  laws  drafted  on  the  subject.  For  the 
present  year  $15,000,000  is  estimated,  the  discount  being  IJ/^  per 
cent  and  the  interest  5  per  cent. 

Other  public  works  to  be  undertaken  include  the  construction  of 
400  schoolhouses,  paving  all  the  streets  of  Hahana,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  sewer  systems  and  waterworks  in  the  capitals  of  the  various 
provinces. 

Cuban  pavilion  at  Philadelphia  exposition. — The  Government 
appropriated  50,000  pesos  for  constructing  the  Cuban  pavilion  at 
the  Sesquicentennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia.  The  building 
occupies  an  area  of  9,000  feet  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  sections 
of  the  exposition  grounds. 

Sugar  and.  molasses  industry  in  Camaguey. — The  Province  of 
Camagiiey  is  said  to  have  on  the  average  the  largest  and  most  modern 
sugar  centrals  in  the  Republic.  The  average  production  of  the 
Camaguey  centrals  during  1924  was  315,779  hags,  against  171,895 
hags  for  Oriente,  114,178  hags  for  Santa  Clara,  119,478  hags  for 
Matanzas,  135,993  for  Hahana,  and  83,855  for  Pinar  del  Rio.  The 
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value  of  the  sugar  produced  in  Caniaguey  during  1924  was  over 
$100,000,000.  The  production  of  molasses  as  a  by-product  of 
sugar  manufacture,  which  until  recently  was  considered  a  waste 
product,  is  constantly  increasing  in  importance,  and  now  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  annual  production  of  molasses  reaches  approximately 
20,000,000  to  40,000,000  gallons. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Port  improvement. — At  the  last  session  of  Congress  law  No.  417, 
regarding  port  improvement,  was  enacted,  being  approved  by  the 
President  on  May  31,  1926.  This  law  empowers  the  President 
to  contract  with  engineers  who  are  expert  in  the  construction  of 
ports  and  docks  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  the  port  of 
Santo  Domingo  and  preparing  plans  for  improvements  of  the 
port.  The  sum  of  $10,000  United  States  currency  is  appropriated 
for  this  work. 

Cacao  production. — The  1925  report  of  the  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture  states  that  during  that  year  23,482,094  kilos  of  cacao  were 
exported,  valued  at  $3,875,090,  representing  an  increase  over  1924 
of  239,616  kilos  in  amount  and  $1,081,588  in  value. 

ECUADOR 

Exports  during  May. — Export  commodities  during  the  month  of 
May  last  were  as  follows,  in  kilos:  Cacao,  3,000,000,  representing  a 
value  of  3,800,000  sucres,  22  per  cent  of  which  was  shipped  to  the 
United  States;  cinchona,  8,000;  coffee,  67,000;  rubber,  4,000;  hides, 
35,000;  and  Panama  hats,  11,000.  Total  exports  amounted  to 
4,300,000  kilos  and  were  valued  at  4,100,000  sucres. 

Fisheries. — Last  May  the  Norwegian  vessel  Whade  arrived 
at  the  port  of  Puna  to  commence  pearl  and  whale  fishing  along  the 
Ecuadorean  coast,  in  accordance  with  a  concession  granted  by  the 
Government  to  the  Norwegian  company  to  which  the  vessel  belongs. 
The  Whade,  a  11,500-ton  vessel,  is  called  a  factory  ship,  as  she 
carries  all  the  necessary  equipment  for  the  processes  through  which 
the  boat’s  catch  must  pass  before  being  sold. 

GUATEMALA 

A  .NEW  BRIDGE. — Owiiig  to  the  increased  demands  for  a  larger 
bridge  over  the  Zacapa  River  between  Zacapa  and  Chiquimula,  a 
new  construction  is  planned  which  will  serve  both  as  a  railroad 
and  highway  bridge.  Thus  the  transportation  of  produce,  chief  of 
which  is  leaf  tobacco  from  the  upper  departments,  will  he  adequately 
accommodated. 

Canal  dredged. — Government  officials  have  ordered  the  dredging 
of  the  Chiquimulilla  Canal.  Commerce  on  this  important  water 
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route  is  periodically  at  a  standstill  when,  during  the  rainy  season, 
the  course  is  obstructed  in  many  places. 

HAITI 

Extension  work  of  the  Agricultural  Service. — This  work  of 
the  Agricultural  Service  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  projects,  each 
unit  of  the  extension  work  having  a  number  of  projects  under  it. 
The  larger  units  of  the  work  comprise  veterinary  clinics,  plant  pest 
control,  coffee  bonus  system,  breeding  stations,  cattle  clubs,  demon¬ 
stration  farms,  horticultural  extension,  agronomy  extension,  and 
coffee  demonstration  farms.  Definite  projects  have  been  organized 
under  each  of  these  units  and  are  being  carried  out.  There  are  at 
present  eight  agricultural  agents  located  in  the  main  Provinces  of 
the  Republic  and  some  important  work  is  being  accomplished,  such 
as  securing  the  rotation  of  crops  and  control  of  plant  diseases. 

Imports  of  .motor  vehicles. — The  demand  for  motor  vehicles 
in  Haiti  has  shown  a  marked  increase  in  recent  months,  which  is 
attributed  partly  to  the  improvements  in  roads  throughout  the 
Republic.  During  the  past  six  months  368  motor  vehicles  were 
imported  into  Haiti,  with  a  total  value  of  $282,200,  while  during 
the  corresponding  period  last  year  only  163  motor  vehicles  were 
imported,  representing  a  value  of  $122,600. 

HONDURAS 

Electric  power  concession. — On  March  11,  1926,  Congress 
approved  a  concession  for  an  electric  plant  to  be  erected  in  the  muni¬ 
cipality  of  Santa  Barbara,  for  which  plant  the  concessionary  is  to 
be  allowed  to  use  water  power  from  the  Causique  and  Cececapa 
Rivers.  He  is  also  permitted  to  import  his  original  machinery  and 
equipment  free  of  duty. 

.MEXICO 

Pan  American  Postal  Congress. — Official  invitations  have 
been  sent  through  diplomatic  channels  to  the  Pan  American  Repuhlics 
and  Spain,  the  countries  composing  the  Pan  American  Postal  Union, 
to  send  accredited  delegates  to  the  second  Pan  American  Postal 
Congress,  which  will  hold  its  opening  session  on  October  15  of  this 
year  in  Mexico  City,  that  capital  having  been  chosen  for  the  purpose 
by  the  first  Pan  American  Postal  Congress,  which  assembled  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1921. 

Direct  telegraphic  service  between  Mexico  City  and 
New  York. — As  a  result  of  the  purchase  of  the  cable  lines  of  the 
Mexican  Telegraph  Co.  by  the  Western  Union  Co.,  direct  telegraphic 
service  between  Mexico  City  and  New  York  was  inaugurated  on 
June  15  with  an  interchange  of  cordial  messages  between  President 
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Coolidfie  and  President  Calles.  Signals  transmitted  from  one  of 
these  cities  are  received  almost  instantaneously  in  the  other. 

Exports  in  1925. — It  is  officially  reported  that  exports  for  1925 
amounted  to  682,484,832  pesos,  against  568,471,144  pesos  in  1923 
and  614,712,515  pesos  in  1924.  In  1925  there  were  gains  in  the 
e.xports  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  manufactured  products,  as  well 
as  in  metals,  especially  zinc.  Exports  of  combustible  minerals 
decreased. 

Irrigation  in  Chihuahua. — It  is  expected  that  construction 
will  soon  begin  on  an  irrigation  project  approved  by  the  authorities 
of  the  State  of  Chihuahua  which  is  to  cost  not  less  than  5,000,000 
pesos.  By  means  of  a  dam  across  the  Papigochic  River  water  will 
be  stored  to  irrigate  80,000  hectares. 

Mining  production  in  1925. — The  Boletln  Minero,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  states  in  its  issue  for  May,  1926,  that 
the  number  of  mining  properties  in  the  Republic  in  1925  was  20,313, 
having  a  total  area  of  276,629  hectares.  The  following  was  the 
production  of  metals  and  minerals  in  1925: 


Kilograms 

Gold . . - . .  24,  541  Mercury _ 

Silver . . . -  2,  889,  9G2  Ant iiuon y _ _ 

Lead . . . 171,7(57,429  White  arsenic _ 

Copjjer _  51,  ;J3G,  155  Tin _ 

Zinc . .  45,  770,  148  1  .\morphous  graphite _ 


Kilograms 

38,  721 
1,  398,  493 

4,  192,  611 

1,033 

5,  839,  226 


Assistance  to  farmers. — Senor  Arturo  M.  Elias,  financial  agent 
of  the  Mexican  Government  in  New  York,  said  in  a  recent  statement 
to  the  press  that  last  winter  he  had  bought  in  the  United  States 
10,000  plows  and  sets  of  harness.  These  were  sold  to  the  farmers  at 
$28,  to  be  paid  for  in  three  years  without  interest.  “When  it  is 
remembered  that  formerly  this  outfit  cost  the  farmer  $112  and  that 
he  had  to  pay  cash,  which  in  most  cases  he  did  not  have,  so  that  as 
a  result  he  was  compelled  to  pui-sue  the  most  primitive  methods  with 
correspondingly  small  production,  the  importance  of  this  move, 
which  will  be  extended  throughout  the  country,  will  be  understood. 
Ill  addition  to  this,  the  farmers  are  being  sold  mares  for  farm  w'ork, 
many  thousands  of  which  we  have  purchased  in  Texas.  These 
are  sold  at  $14  on  the  same  terms.”  Such  purchases  are  being 
financed  by  the  new  Agricultural  Bank. 

NICARAGUA 

Cement  factory. — On  March  23,  1926,  a  contract  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  establishment  of  a  cement  factory  was  approved. 
According  to  the  agreement,  the  manufacturer  is  to  establish  and 
operate  within  two  yeai-s  a  plant  for  the  production  of  cement  suit¬ 
able  for  reinforced  concrete,  street  paving,  and  similar  uses,  the 
cement  to  be  produced  from  national  materials. 
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New  Matagalpa-Puerto  Cabezas  road. — The  Government  has 
approved  the  expropriation  of  a  strip  of  land  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  highway  from  Matagalpa  to  Puerto  Cabezas,  a  town  on  the 
Altantic  seaboard. 

Seed-wheat  and  flour-mill  contract. — On  May  10,  1926,  a  15- 
year  contract  was  approved  for  the  introduction  of  foreign  seed 
wheat  at  cost  price  for  planting  by  national  agriculturists.  The 
contract  also  covers  the  establishment  of  flour  mills  at  which  farmers 
may  have  their  wheat  ground.  The  seed  wheat  was  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  May,  1926,  for  planting,  and  the  first  mill  to  be  ready  for 
the  harvest  in  September,  1926. 

PANAMA 

Mining  company. — An  important  corporation,  capitalized  at 
£2,000,000,  recently  ordered  mining  machinery  to  the  amount  of 
$30,000  in  the  United  States  for  its  concession  in  Veraguas  and 
Darien.  Here  the  company’s  geologists  are  reported  to  have  found 
gold  in  alluvial  deposits  and  in  veins,  as  well  as  indications  of  silver, 
zinc,  copper,  and  platinum.  The  company  will  explore  the  large 
bodies  of  low-grade  ore  exposed,  later  developing  electric  power  if 
the  value  and  tonnage  of  the  ore  require  it. 

PERU 

Division  of  agricultural  lands. — The  Government,  continuing 
the  campaign  instituted  some  time  past  for  the  division  of  agricul¬ 
tural  lands,  has  authorized  the  organization  of  a  stock  company  in 
Lima  to  carry  out  this  project.  This  company  will  acquire  extensive 
farming  lands,  with  irrigation  rights,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lima  and 
Callao.  The  plans  for  the  division  of  the  prwperty  into  lots  and  the 
sale  of  same  shall  be  submitted  by  the  company  to  the  Government 
for  approval.  The  land  shall  be  divided  into  lots  ranging  in  size  from 
1  to  10  hectares.  Water  rights  and  fertilizer  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
farmers  themselves;  the  Government,  however,  will  provide  an  agri¬ 
cultural  expert  who  will  give  his  services  free  of  charge  to  the  farmers 
occupying  these  lots,  teaching  them  the  most  approved  methods  of 
farming. 

Peruvian  industries. — From  a  recently  published  report  on 
manufacturing  in  Peru  it  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  principal 
industries  of  that  country.  According  to  figures  given  in  the  above- 
mentioned  report  there  are  31  sugar  mills  operating  in  the  Republic, 
about  130  cotton  gins,  10  cotton  textile  mills,  about  25  cottonseed-oil 
mills,  2  important  hat  factories,  5  woolen  textile  mills,  and  7  breweries. 

Ixioking  at  Peru,  however,  as  a  market  for  industrial  machinery,  the 
greatest  demand  is  for  mining  machinery,  as  there  are  four  or  five 
important  foreign  companies  operating  copper,  silver,  gold,  and 
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vaiDuliiiin  properties,  and  a  large  number  of  smaller  operators.  The 
next  industries  following  mining  in  importance  as  machinery  users 
are  the  sugar  and  cotton  industries.  In  the  purely  manufacturing 
field  of  business  cotton  and  woolen  textiles  occupy  the  leading  posi¬ 
tion,  being  far  greater  in  importance  than  any  other  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  Republic.  {Commerce  Reports,  March  1,  1926.) 

SALVADOR 

Highways. — According  to  the  May  27,  1926,  issue  of  the  Diario  de 
Occidente,  published  in  Santa  Ana,  the  following  table  shows  the 
length  of  the  roads  for  automobiles  in  the  5  countries  of  Central 
America: 
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35 

100 

703 

Honduras. . . . . . 

1  315 
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1  977 

Nicaragua . 

355 
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,  None. 

557 

C{)sta  Rica... . . . . 

! 

1  LSI) 

200 

i  750 

I  1,  1-tH 

Aeroplanes. — Five  aeroplanes  constructed  with  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  are  being  sent  to  Salvador  from  Europe  to  form  part  of 
its  aeroplane  fleet.  With  these  additional  aeroplanes  the  Salva¬ 
dorean  aviators  will  be  able  to  make  flights  with  greater  freipiency. 

Road  construction. — A  macadamized  road  will  soon  be  con¬ 
structed  from  San  Salvador  to  Mejicanos,  Soyapango,  San  Marcos, 
and  Aculhuaca. 

URUGUAY 

National  Farm  Exposition. — The  National  Farm  Exposition 
was  held  in  the  latter  part  of  May  in  Montevideo  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Uruguayan  Rural  Association.  In  addition  to  cattle  and  hogs 
there  were  e.xhibits  of  farm  implements,  dairy  products,  dairy  machin¬ 
ery,  electric  pumping  and  lighting  apparatus,  veterinary  specifics,  and 
other  necessities  of  the  farm.  Prizes  were  awarded  in  all  these 
sections. 

Argentine  Shorthorn  Dairy  Exposition. — This  exposition  was 
opened  in  Montevideo  on  May  30,  1926,  to  develop  the  demand  for 
Argentine  Shorthorn  Durham  dairy  cattle,  which  are  considered  by 
Argentine  experts  as  the  best  all-around  breed  for  the  live-stock 
raiser.  From  the  neighboring  capital,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine 
delegates  attended  the  opening  of  the  exposition,  the  visitors  including 
the  president  of  the  Association  of  Raisers  of  Argentine  Shorthorn 
Dairy  Cattle,  Sr.  Francisco  Ymaz,  a  delegate  representing  the  Argen- 
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tine  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  a  delegate  from  the  Argentine  Rural 
Society.  A  part  of  the  exposition  was  a  milking  test,  which  gave 
good  results  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  cows,  having  been  brought 
from  Argentina,  had  been  held  a  time  in  the  border  quarantine 
station. 

Official  broadcasting  station. — Due  to  the  initiative  of 
Senor  (lilberto  Lasnier,  director  of  the  radio  communication  service, 
an  official  station  is  to  be  established  in  Montevideo  for  broadcasting 
addresses  and  lectures  of  a  scientific  and  cultural  character.  Bids 
for  the  erection  of  the  station  were  offered  by  some  of  the  world- 
famous  electrical  apparatus  companies. 

Sale  of  Uruguayan  meat  in  France. — Dr.  Alberto  Guani,  Urug¬ 
uayan  Minister  to  France,  sent  his  Government  a  report  of  the  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  Uruguayan  refrigerated  meats  in  France, 
which  report  was  published  in  the  press  of  Montevideo  on  June  2, 
1926.  The  following  table  on  Uruguayan  meat  imports  to  France 
is  given: 

Metric  tons 
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The  report  states  that  since  1923  Uruguay  has  maintained  second 
place  as  exporter  of  refrigerated  meat  to  France,  following  Argentina 
as  the  largest  exporter  of  meat  to  the  French  Republic. 


VENEZUELA 

Caracas  broadcasting  station. — The  formal  ceremony  of  the 
initiation  of  broadcasting  by  the  Radio  Co.  of  Caracas  took  place 
May  23  with  a  suitable  program,  consisting  of  an  inaugural  speech, 
patriotic  music,  and  selections  by  well-known  artists.  The  broad¬ 
casting  range  of  the  station,  which  is  designated  as  AYRF},  is  2,000 
miles,  and  during  preliminary  tests  made  from  April  27  to  May  22 
its  programs  were  heard  in  all  of  the  large  cities  of  Venezuela  and  in 
many  places  in  C'olombia,  Porto  Rico,  Trinidad,  and  Barbados. 

Xew’  port. — After  an  extensive  hydrographic  study  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Paraguana,  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  October  31,  1924,  which 
provides  for  the  construction  of  a  port  on  this  peninsula,  a  site  for 
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that  port  has  been  chosen  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  the  peninsula 
of  Silinas,  where  a  modern  city  will  be  built  with  ample  wharves  and 
other  port  works.  This  port  is  expected  to  provide  additional 
facilities  for  petroleum  export. 

Extension  of  telephone  and  telegraph  lines. — In  the  yearly 
report  of  the  Director  General  of  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Lines  it 
was  pointed  out  that  last  year  99  kilometers  of  new  line  were  con¬ 
structed  and  the  number  of  offices  increased  to  240,  while  the  central 
office  at  Caracas  and  that  at  Valencia  were  completely  modernized 
by  the  installation  of  new  apparatus.  A  notable  piece  of  recon¬ 
struction  was  effected  from  Carupano  to  Macuro  over  an  extension 
of  205  kilometers. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA 

Report  of  the  National  Mortgage  Bank. — The  Review  of  the 
River  Plate  for  May  28,  1926,  in  a  comment  on  the  report  of  the 
National  Mortgage  Bank  of  Buenos  Aires  says  in  part: 

.  .  .  There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  the  Argentine  National 
Mortgage  Hank  is  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  lending  institutions,  and  one 
that  renders  a  service  singularly  beneficial  in  a  country  in  the  stage  of  economic 
evolution  through  which  Argentina  is  pas.sing.  .  ,  . 

.  .  .  The  bank  has  made  a  s|)ccial  point  of  facilitating  loans  for  the  building 
of  residential  property,  not  only  in  the  Federal  capita),  but  in  the  other  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Republic.  Loans  for  building  exceeded  22,000,000  pesos  in 
each  of  the  years  1924  and  1925,  and  it  is  calculated  that  in  a  j)eriod  of  six  years 
the  bank  has  provided  over  80,000,000  pesos  for  the  construction  of  over  2,600 
houses  of  a  total  value  of  over  160,(K)0,000  jjesos,  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the 
houses  jirovided  by  the  bank  having  therefore  been  approximately  50  per  cent. 
That  the  bank  has  rendered  a  great  national  service  in  thus  encouraging  building 
operations  in  the  capital  goes  without  saying.  The  loans  in  1924  and  1925  were 
roughly  seven  times  greater  than  in  the  year  1920,  when  the  housing  shortage  was 
ju.st  beginning.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  the  bank  in  this  matter  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  evident  progress  in  catching  up  with  the  arrears  of  home  building. 

BRAZIL 

State  finances.— -The  followinj;  table  shows  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  revenues  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  at  five-year  intervals: 


ReveDue 

(Milreis) 

1910 . 9,105,790 

1915 . 15,230,975 

1920 .  30,949,030 
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The  State  of  Espirito  Santo  reports  the  followinj;  for  the  fiscal 


year  June,  1924-June,  1925: 

Milrcis 

Revenues . . . . . . . . .  32.  HSR,  942 

Expenditures  provided  for  in  budget . . . .  13,  986,  877 


Balance . . . . . . .  18,  900,  06.5 

Extra-budgetary  exi)enditures . . . . . .  12,  640,  810 


Balance . . . . .  6,259,255 

Con.solidated  national  and  foreign  debt . . . .  24,  376,  180 


CHILE 

National  finances. — The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the 
President’s  message  delivered  to  Congress  on  May  22  last : 

Government  receipts  for  1925  were  542,450,389  paper  pesos  and  179,5,50,281 
gold  pesos,  while  expenditures  for  the  same  time  were  635,252,447  paper  pesos 
and  169,834,126  gold  pesos,  giving  a  deficit  of  63,6,53, .593  paper  pesos  after 
reducing  the  gold  balance  to  paper.  As  the  previous  deficit  accumulated  from 
other  years  amounted  to  34,15.5,000  paper  pesos,  uncollectible  debts  owing  the 
Government  to  40,283,960  paper  pesos,  and  expenditures  to  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  obligatetl  by  various  decree  laws  to  6,494,200  pesos,  the  deficit  at  the 
end  of  1925  totaled  144, .586,754  paper  i>esos. 

The  external  debt  amounted  on  December  31,  1925,  to  £26,083,092  and 
$25,037,578,  while  the  internal  debt  was  4,220,000  gold  pesos  and  263,787,031 
paper  pesos. 

The  gold  guarantee  of  the  nation  was  406,078,572  pesos,  and  the  paper 
guarantee  42,358,000  pesos. 

Savings. — The  National  Savings  Bank  and  the  Santiago  Savings 
Bank  gave  out  the  following  figures  on  numher  of  accounts  and 
amount  of  deposits  as  of  October  .31,  1925: 


Numher  of  ae<-ounls 

Amount 

l•)24  ! 

wr. 

1924 

192.'> 

National  Savings  Bank _ 

Santiago  Savings  Bank _ 

1 

..  82.3,975 
--  42.3,306 

1 

875,  760 
455,  993 

232, 

104, 

546,  672 
068,  826 

Pf  Stiff 

240,  911,  ;i97 
122,  880,  817 

COSTA  RICA 

Government  finances. — In  relation  to  the  economic  situation  of 
tne  Costa  Rican  Government,  the  President  stated  in  his  message  at 
the  opening  of  Congress  May  1,  1926,  that  Government  receipts 
were  25,781,231  colones  in  1925,  as  compared  w  ith  23,259,050  colones 
the  previous  year,  while  expenditures  for  1925  were  23,767,550  colones, 
or  658,132  colones  less  than  the  amount  allowed  by  the  budget. 
The  President  suggested  the  lessening  of  the  public  debt  as  a  means 
of  saving  money  to  be  used  to  better  advantage.  In  the  present 
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year  the  charge  for  interest  and  amortization  represents  8,775,648 
colones,  with  relation  to  a  probable  fiscal  receipt  of  24,962,933  colones. 
Last  year  the  disbursements  for  the  same  purpose  were  9,173,752 
colones  and  the  Gt>vernment  receipts  25,781,231  colones.  Thus  of 
every  2.83  colones  which  enter  the  treasury  1  colon  passes  directly 
to  the  pockets  of  the  creditors  of  the  Republic. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Revenues  for  the  month  of  May. — Customs  receipts  for  the 
month  of  May,  1926,  were  $387,844,  as  compared  with  $419,676  for 
the  corresponding  month  of  1925,  while  internal-revenue  receipts 
totaled  $336,269  as  against  $234,518  for  May,  1925.  The  total 
increase  in  Government  revenues  since  January  1  was  $424,955. 
{Commerce  Reports,  July  5,  1926.) 

GUATEMALA 

Increase  in  revenue. — During  the  first  three  months  of  1926  the 
receipts  increased  to  a  marked  degree  over  those  of  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  positive  gain  in  liquor  and  other  taxes,  payable  in 
paper  money,  was  100,933  quetzales  w^hich,  added  to  the  increase  of 
taxes  payable  in  gold,  11,743  quetzales,  makes  a  total  gain  of  112,676 
quetzales. 

Gold  currency. — During  May  the  first  gold  quetzales  were  put 
into  circulation;  they  are  of  5,  10,  and  20  quetzales  denomination, 
exactly  equal  to  the  value  of  as  many  gold  dollars  in  United  States 
currency. 

HAITI 

Claims  commission  completes  its  w’ork. — One  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  processes  in  the  financial  rehabilitation  of  Haiti  was  brought  to 
conclusion  on  May  31,  1926,  when  the  claims  commission  completed 
the  adjudication  of  claims  submitted  to  it.  This  commission, 
formally  organized  on  January  19,  1923,  in  accordance  with  treaty 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and  Haiti,  has  handled  claims 
numbering  73,269  and  amounting  to  a  grand  total  of  199,646,139.80 
gourdes,  of  which  claims  or  parts  of  claims  totaling  52,216,634.55 
gourdes  were  rejected  for  lack  of  jurisdiction,  thus  leaving  a  total  of 
144,429,505.25  gourdes  in  claims  adjudicated,  of  which  the  claims 
commission  allowed  17,620,345.40,  or  about  12  per  cent. 

PANAMA 

Loan  for  railroad  construction. — On  June  12,  1926,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Panama  signed  a  contract  with  a  New’  York  firm  for  a  loan 
of  $2,600,000  for  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  of  the  Chiriqui 
Railroad  from  Concepcion  to  Puerto  Armuelles  and  for  the  building 
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of  a  dock  in  that  port.  The  loan,  which  will  carry  an  initial  discount 
of  6  per  cent  and  bear  per  cent  annual  interest,  will  be  guaranteed 
by  the  proceeds  of  the  national  stamp  revenue,  the  net  profits  of  the 
Chiriqui  Railroad,  and  the  export  revenue. 

SALVADOR 

Emission  of  bonds. — On  May  20,  1926,  the  President  approved 
a  decree  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  on  May  17,  1926,  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  President  to  issue  series  C  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $2,000,000, 
in  accordance  with  the  loan  contract  entered  into  between  the 
Republic  of  Salvador  and  Mr.  Minor  C.  Keith  on  June  24,  1922. 

lly  a  presidential  decree  signed  on  May  26,  1926,  bonds  in  the  sum 
of  $1,000,000,  as  described  above,  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  formalities  can  be  completed. 


CHILE 


Study  and  revision  of  decree  laws. — Congress  has  appointed 
a  commission  to  study  and,  if  necessary,  suggest  the  revision  of  the 
decree  laws  issued  as  emergency  legislation.  Aside  from  those  having 
to  do  merely  with  routine  matters  and  others  whose  provisions 
have  already  been  executed,  there  remain  about  500  of  these  decree 
laws,  some  of  which  are  of  much  social  and  economic  importance, 
such  as  those  on  industrial  accidents  and  the  labor  contract. 

CUBA 

Lecture  on  international  law. — At  the  invitation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  International  Law  and  under  the  auspices  of  that 
society.  Dr.  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante,  professor  of  inter¬ 
national  law  at  the  ITiiversity  of  liabaiia  and  member  of  the  Per- 
mamuit  Court  of  International  Justice,  recently  gave  a  brilliant  lec¬ 
ture  in  Washington,  1).  C.,  on  the  progress  of  the  codification  of 
international  law.  On  this  occasion  Doctor  Bustamante,  who  is  a 
renowned  auth(»rity  on  his  subject,  based  his  lecture  tm  tlie  question 
of  whether  international  law  should  be  codified,  and  if  so,  whether 
this  should  be  accomplished  by  governmental  means  or  through  the 
medium  of  private  scientific  societies.  At  the  end  of  his  lecture 
Doctor  Bustamante  was  warmly  congratulated  by  members  of  the 
audience,  which  had  received  his  remarks  with  prolonged  applause. 
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Wombn’s  suffrage. — A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  asking  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  grant¬ 
ing  women  the  right  to  vote. 

GUATEMALA 

Labor  law. — On  April  30  the  Legislative  Assembly  passed  a  com¬ 
prehensive  labor  law,  the  full  te.xt  of  which  is  published  in  El  Guate- 
malteco  of  May  13.  Outstanding  provisions  are: 

Concerning  salaries. — Weekly  payment  of  manual  workers;  payment  of  office 
employees  at  least  monthly;  the  deduction  of  more  than  10  per  cent  for  adv¬ 
ances  of  any  kind  prohibited;  disagreements  as  to  amount  of  wages  when  no 
agreement  has  been  made  to  be  settled  in  conformity  with  regulations  to  be  i.ssued 
on  minimum  wage. 

Concerning  length  of  working  day. — Eight-hour  day,  48-hour  week,  with  some 
exceptions. 

Concerning  rest  days. — Twenty-four  consecutive  hours,  preferably  Sunday, 
with  some  excejitions  noted. 

Concerning  women  and  minors. — •'None  less  than  15  years  of  age  to  be  employed; 
no  boy  le.ss  than  15  nor  girl  less  tha!>  18  in  street  trades;  none  less  than  18  in 
work  beginning  later  than  6  p.  m.  or  lasting  until  6  a.  m.;  none  less  than  21 
in  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  in  underground  tasks,  as  street  sweepers,  or  as 
cleaners  or  guards  of  machinery  in  motion;  none  less  than  18  in  unhealthful  or 
dangerous  tasks;  for  any  accident  or  sickne.ss  proving  to  l)e  a  result  of  the  infringe¬ 
ment  of  this  law  the  employer  will  be  held  responsible. 

Concerning  rights  of  employed  mothers. — Women  may  not  Ik*  employed  four 
weeks  previous  to  or  five  weeks  after  childbirth;  during  said  period  they  shall 
receive  one-half  of  salary;  no  woman  shall  lx;  discharged  for  said  reasons;  nursirg 
mothers  shall  be  permitted  15  minutes  every  three  hours  for  nursing  their  children. 

Cotwerning  National  Labor  Bureau. — Under  Department  of  Promotion  shall 
act  as  mediator  of  disputes  of  collective  nature  in  conformity  with  this  law;  sec 
to  faithful  execution  of  laws  on  peaceful  relations  between  employers  and  workers; 
ins|H*ct  working  conditions  as  to  healthfulness  and  safety;  organize  a  statistical 
service;  study  the  organization  of  labor  and  propose  better  plans. 

Concerning  labor  conflicts. — All  conflicts  which  occur  shall  be  submitted  to  a 
committee  of  conciliation,  and  in  ca.se  of  failure  by  this  committee  to  agree,  to 
the  court  of  arbitration;  the  decision  of  the  latter  will  be  final,  having  binding 
force  from  one  to  three  years;  during  time  of  arbitration  no  one  shall  change  or 
modify  the  conditions  by  declaring  a  lockout  or  strike;  alt  strikes  or  lock-outs 
must  be  publicly  announced  15  days  ahead  in  a  public  utility  and  8  days  ahead 
otherwise;  in  case  of  strike  or  lockout  the  Labor  Bureau  shall  intervene. 

Since  the  labor  law  deals  comprehensively  with  disagreements  of 
a  collective  order,  Executive  decree  No.  914,  of  February  15,  1926, 
by  which  strikes  are  penalized,  is  rendered  unnecessary  and  was 
therefore  not  approved  by  the  legislative  assembly. 

MEXICO 

Mining. — A  law  on  mining,  signed  by  the  President  on  May  3, 
1926,  contains  chapters  relating  to  the  right  of  ownership,  the  min¬ 
ing  industry,  concessions  in  general  and  those  for  exploration,  e.x- 
ploitation,  transportation,  and  metallurgical  plants,  mining  claims, 
and  other  pertinent  subjects.  The  law  goes  into  effect  August  1,  1926. 
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Insurance  companies. — A  law  strictly  regulating  the  vganiza- 
tion  and  operation  of  insurance  companies,  both  national  and  foreign, 
was  signed  by  the  President  on  May  27,  1926. 

Sanitary  code. — The  issues  of  the  Diario  Oficial  for  June  8  and  9, 
1926,  contain  the  extensive  new  sanitary  code  of  the  Republic. 
Lack  of  space  prevents  a  detailed  discussion  here  of  its  many  excellent 
provisions.  The  article  arousing  most  general  comment  is  that  re¬ 
quiring  persons  about  to  contract  marriage  to  present  a  certificate 
stating  that  they  are  free  from  diseases  which  would  endanger  the 
health  of  their  offspring. 

NICARAGUA 

Highway  labor  law. — In  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  April  30,  1926,  a 
highway  labor  construction  law  was  published  which  provided  that 
all  male  residents  of  Nicaragua  over  18  years  of  age,  whether  native 
or  foreign,  shall  contribute  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
the  highway  system.  Therefore  departmental  highways  boards  are 
provided  which  will  register  all  male  residents,  and  exact  the  highway 
service  tax  either  in  the  form  of  days  of  labor  or  a  money  payment, 
graduated  according  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  individual. 

SALVADOR 

Foreign  and  domestic  corporations. — A  recent  law  passed  by 
the  National  Assembly  on  May  21,  1926,  provides  that  at  least  80 
per  cent  of  the  employees  of  all  foreign  and  domestic  corporations, 
whether  agricultural,  industrial,  or  commercial,  doing  business  in 
the  country  shall  be  Salvadoreans,  excluding  day  laborers  employed 
for  the  harvesting  of  crops. 

Limitation  of  marriage. — The  National  Assembly,  by  a  law 
passed  May  26,  1926.  suppressed  article  155  C  of  the  civil  code  and 
amended  article  156  C.  The  latter  now  provides  that  any  person  who 
has  been  divorced  twice  cannot  remarry  unless  the  second  divorce 
was  obtained  through  mutual  consent  or  unless,  if  the  divorce  was 
granted  for  cause,  the  person  in  question  is  the  innocent  party. 
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Uruguayan  books  for  Argentine  National  Library. — On 
May  25,  1926,  the  Argentine  Independence  Day,  the  director  of  the 
National  Uruguayan  Library  presented  to  the  director  of  the  National 
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Ar^rentine  Library  1,000  volumes  of  works  of  Uruguayan  authors. 
Addresses  were  made  by  the  director  of  the  Library  of  Montevideo, 
who  made  the  presentation  to  the  Argentine  library,  and  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ai^entine  National  Library.  The  Uruguayan  donation 
was  in  return  for  the  gift  of  the  Public  Library  Commission  of  Argen¬ 
tina  to  the  National  Library  of  Montevideo. 

Argentine  books  for  Robert  Brookings  School. — The  Robert 
Brookings  School  of  Economics  and  Government,  an  institution  for 
advanced  study  and  research  located  in  Washington,  recently  received 
a  donation  of  160  Argentine  books  on  history,  economics,  political 
science,  law,  medicine,  and  general  literature  presented  by  the 
.\rgentine  Government  through  its  Commission  for  Public  Libraries. 
This  commission  stated: 

The  government  has  resolved  by  this  means  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between 
the  peoples  of  .\meriea  in  order  that,  knowing  each  other  better,  not  only  with 
regard  to  economic  resources  but  also  to  other  intellectual  and  spiritual  values, 
we  may  maintain  the  solidarity  which  has  brought  us  together  in  the  past  and 
which  should  unite  us  more  closely  in  the  future. 

BOLIVIA 

Maps  and  geographical  .material. — With  the  object  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  circulation  of  incorrect  geographical  material,  maps,  or  atlases 
which  misrepresent  the  boundaries  of  the  Republic,  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  promulgated  a  decree  on  April  10  stating  that  such  material 
pertaining  to  Bolivia  can  not  be  made  without  previous  authoriza¬ 
tion  from  the  Government.  Furthermore,  atlases  edited  abroad 
shall  not  be  imported  into  the  country  without  permission  of  the 
Minister  of  Instruction.  Inspectors  of  public  instruction  shall 
control  the  adoption  of  texts  and  charts  of  a  geographical  nature 
destined  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  Republic.  Prefects  are  charged 
to  proceed  immediately  to  confiscate  texts,  maps,  atlases,  and  other 
material  found  to  be  incorrect  as  to  geographical  outlines  of  the 
Republic. 

Classes  for  instructors  of  physical  culture. — Considering 
the  necessity  of  reorganizing  the  physical-culture  courses  throughout 
the  educational  establishments  of  the  Republic,  a  special  course  has 
been  established  in  La  Paz  to  prepare  instructors  in  this  branch  of 
training.  This  course,  which  will  cover  two  years  of  study,  will  be 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  men  and  tbe  other  for  women 
students. 

brazil 

Commercial  education. — Ihider  regulations  governing  the  in¬ 
struction  given  in  commercial  schools  which  receive  Government 
recognition,  the  course  in  these  schools  will  be  four  years  in  length, 
comprising  instruction  in  the  following  subjects:  (a)  Languages, natu- 
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ral  sciences,  mathematics,  geography,  history,  moral  and  civic  instruc-  I 
tion,  penmanship,  and  drawing;  (b)  economic  geography,  commercial  i 
science,  accounting,  applied  mathematics,  elements  of  constitutional,  I 
civil,  and  commercial  law,  financial  and  customs. legislation,  practical  I 

commercial  law,  applied  chemistry,  shorthand,  and  typewriting.  | 
There  will  also  be  an  advanced  course,  which  will  include,  among 
others,  the  following  subjects:  Applied  psychology  in  commerce,  ad¬ 
ministrative  accountancy,  agricultural  and  industrial  administration, 
comparative  commercial  accountancy,  and  international  law. 

CHILE 

New  school. — An  industrial  school  is  to  be  built  in  Santiago  with 
the  legacy  of  1,500,000  pesos  bequeathed  by  Senora  Faustina  Ortiz  { 
de  Matta  to  the  Primary  Instruction  Society  for  that  purpose.  In 
discussing  the  erection  of  this  school,  Senor  Claudio  Matte,  president  | 
both  of  the  University  of  Chile  and  of  the  Primary  Instruction  ; 
Society,  recommended  that  it  be  planned  somewhat  after  a  type  of 
school  which  he  had  recently  seen  in  Italy,  viz.,  five  years  of  ele-  \ 

mentary  instruction,  followed  by  three  years  in  which  the  chief  1 

emphasis  is  placed  on  wood  and  iron  working,  modeling  and  applied  j 
drawing.  ; 

The  society  also  has  in  hand  the  Ocampo  fund  of  750,000  pesos, 
which  will  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of  a  new  primary  school  in 
Santiago.  This  will  complete  a  group  of  eight  model  schools  built 
by  the  society. 

COLOMBIA 

Campaign  against  illiteracy. — A  very  laudable  campaign 
against  illiteracy  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Office  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca.  A  number  of  ladies  . 
residing  in  Bogota  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  this  campaign  I 
and  after  holding  meetings  to  discuss  the  best  means  of  cooperating  I 

with  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  in  this  work  have  appointed  f 

several  committees  of  ladies,  each  committee  to  have  charge  of  a 
district  in  the  city  and  teach  illiterates  in  that  district  to  read  and 
write.  The  director  of  public  instruction.  Doctor  Guzman,  is  desirous 
that,  as  part  of  the  celebration  of  Columbus  Day,  October  12,  1926, 
each  lady  in  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca  shall  present  two 
persons  whom  she  has  taught  to  read  and  write.  Doctor  Guzman 
estimates  that  if  this  plan  is  carried  out,  by  October  12  next  approx¬ 
imately  40,000  persons  in  Cundinamarca  will  have  become  literate. 

Improve-ments  in  Bogota  schools. — The  Office  of  Public  Instruc-  i 

I 

tion  has  purchased  60  motion-picture  machines  to  be  used  in  the  j 
public  schools  of  Bogota  in  connection  with  classes  on  agriculture, 
history,  and  geography.  Another  very  important  improvement  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca,  in  w’hich 
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Bojjota  is  located,  is  the  establishment  in  several  scliools  of  lunch 
rooms.  In  the  vocational  school  a  lunch  room  has  been  established 
where  about  200  pupils,  daughters  of  working  men,  are  given  their 
noonday  meal  free. 

COSTA  RICA 

New  school. — An  excellent  modern  school  of  18  classrooms  has 
just  been  completed  in  San  Jos^;  it  is  expected  to  be  put  into  use 
after  the  vacation  period. 

CUBA 

University  extension  course. — The  Univei-sity  of  Habana 
planned  to  establish  a  university  extension  course  for  sugar  chemists, 
under  the  able  professor  Senor  Jos^  Comallonga.  This  course  will 
cover  three  months,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  July  and  ending  on 
September  30.  Various  other  extension  courses  will  be  established 
later  in  the  different  departments  of  the  university. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

New  SCHOOLS. — The  sum  of  $81,400  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
establishment  of  201  elementary  schools  in  order  to  complete  the 
number  to  which  each  district  is  proportionately  entitled  according 
to  the  school  census. 

Life  pension. — A  life  pension  of  $100  a  month  has  been  granted  to 
Lie.  Emilio  Prud’homme  in  recognition  of  his  noteworthy  work  as  an 
educator  for  over  40  years  and  as  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
Dominican  national  anthem. 

Fellowships. — The  sum  of  $10,800  has  been  voted  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  12  students  abroad  to  complete  their  studies,  with  an 
allowance  of  $100  per  month  for  each  student. 

ECUADOR 

Additions  to  the  university. — By  a  decree  of  last  April  the 
astronomical  observatory  of  Quito  was  incorporated  with  the  Central 
University  of  Quito,  forming  part  of  the  school  of  science  of  that 
institution.  By  virtue  of  the  same  decree  the  vocational  school  of 
Quito  also  became  part  of  the  school  of  science  of  the  university. 

Olympic  games. — In  a  stadium  built  especially  for  the  purpose  the 
first  Ecuadorean  Olympic  games  were  held  at  Riobamba  in  March 
of  this  year.  The  games  were  a  great  success.  Much  credit  is  due 
to  Senor  Jos4  M.  Falconi,  president  of  the  Athletic  Conference  of  the 
Province  of  Chimborazo,  under  whose  capable  direction  the  meet 
was  held. 

New  division  of  the  National  Library. — With  the  idea  of 
bringing  about  closer  intellectual  relations  between  Ecuador  and  the 
2.Vm— 2Gt— Bull.  9 - 7 
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Argentine  Republic  a  section  devoted  entirely  to  Argentine  literature 
has  been  opened  in  the  National  Library  of  Quito. 

GUATEMALA 

Popular  University. — During  May  the  Popular  University  of 
Guatemala  City  sent  out  1,500  circulars  to  managers  of  estates 
soliciting  their  cooperation  in  its  campaign  against  illiteracy  by  the 
establishment  of  schools  on  their  estates  for  those  servants,  farmers, 
and  other  workers  who  need  instruction.  Three  plans  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  such  schools  were  suggested:  To  assign  teaching  to  one  of 
their  employees  as  part  of  his  work;  to  hire  one  of  the  workers  for 
that  purpose;  or  to  find  some  one  who  would  volunteer  to  serve 
gratuitously. 

HONDURAS 

Honduran  school  savings  fund. — At  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Council  on  June  1,  1926,  a  report  was  read  on  the  state 
of  the  Honduran  school  savings  fund  since  its  establishment  on 
August  25,  1924,  to  May  31,  1926.  This  report  states  that  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year  of  1924  the  fund  consisted  of  199.80  silver 
pesos  collected  from  the  Tegucigalpa  schools.  On  May  31,  1925, 
the  fund  amounted  to  2,419.31  silver  pesos,  besides  a  400-peso  mort¬ 
gage  on  real  property,  and  on  May  31,  1926,  to  3,427.74  silver  pesos. 

School  attendance. — According  to  statistics  appearing  in  the 
report  on  public  education  for  1924-25,  the  enrollment  in  the  primary 
schools  reached  a  total  of  20,308  students,  distributed  among  the 


987  e.xisting  primary  schools,  39  of  which  are  private.  In  1925  the 
normal  schools  had  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  113  students,  the 
secondary  schools  200  students,  the  commercial  schools  257  students, 
and  the  Central  University  72  students. 

MEXICO 

Lecturers  on  Mexico  at  Chicago  University. — Prof.  Mois4s 
Saenz,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education,  left  in  June  with  other 
Alexican  intellectuals  to  lecture  at  Chicago  University,  which  offered 
from  June  29  to  July  16  a  series  of  lectures  by  authorities  on  Mexico. 
Later  Professor  Saenz  visited  other  universities.  The  other  lec¬ 
turers  at  (Jiicago  were  Senor  Jose  Vasconeelos,  formerly  Secretary 
of  Education  of  Mexico,  who  was  recently  given  an  honorary  doctorate 
at  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  after  delivering  several  addresses 
there;  Dr.  Manuel  Gamio,  former  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Anthro¬ 
pology;  and  Prof.  Herbert  I.  Priestley,  of  the  University  of  California, 
probably  the  b<*st  known  American  historian  of  Mexico. 

PANAMA 

National  Institute  stadium. — The  stadium  on  the  athletic 
field  of  the  National  Institute  was  completed  for  the  program  of 
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athletic  events  held  during  the  celebration  of  the  Bolivarian  Congress 
in  June,  1926. 

PARAGUAY 

Educational  lectures. — A  series  of  monthly  lectures  has  been 
organized  in  Asuncion  to  be  delivered  by  normal  school  graduates 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  the  various  schools  of  the  capital.  The 
following  subjects  will  be  discussed  at  these  lectures:  Improvements 
in  the  educational  system  of  the  Republic;  explanation  of  modern 
methods  for  teaching  penmanship,  arithmetic,  and  Spanish,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new  programs;  instruction  in  hygiene;  and  pre-school 
instruction. 

Kindergarten  for  poor  children. — On  April  29  a  kindergarten 
for  poor  children  organized  in  connection  with  the  Manuel  Amarilla 
school  in  Asuncion  was  opened  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

'  PERU 

Peruvian  contribution  to  the  Bolivarian  University. — The 
Peruvian  Government  has  appropriated  50,000  Peruvian  pounds  as 
the  contribution  of  Peru  toward  building  the  Bolivarian  University, 
which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  city  of  Panama,  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  Third  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress. 

SALVADOR 

New  rural  schools. — A  decree  has  been  passed  to  the  effect  that 
an  elementary  school  shall  be  established  in  every  rural  community 
having  20  or  more  illiterates  over  10  years  of  age. 

Night  schools. — The  elimination  of  illiteracy  is  arousing  much 
interest  in  Salvador,  as  witnessed  by  the  opening  of  free  evening 
schools  in  Texistepeque,  Majada,  and  Usulutan. 

URUGUAY 

Private  schools. — The  press  of  Montevideo  gave  some  figures 
on  private  schools  from  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Primary 
Education  for  1925  which  was  published  in  May.  The  figures  follow: 

During  192.')  there  were  IIW  private  sehuols  in  the  Kepiil)lie,  elassifietl  as  fol¬ 
lows:  lit)  elementary  selu>ols,  39  seeondary  .scl)tH)ls  ami  51  religious-order  schools, 
or  a  total  of  5  more  than  in  1924,  when  there  were  .59  elementary  schools,  28 
secondary  schools  and  91  religions-order  scIumiIs.  The  number  t)f  pupils  in  private 
8cluH>ls  was  19,1.59  in  1924,  of  whom  5,910  went  to  lay  schools,  and  17,284  in 
1925,  of  whom  3,074  attended  lay  schools. 

V  ETEuiNAUY  SCHOLARSHIPS. — Thc  directive  council  of  the  Veterin- 
ar>’  Si'hool  of  Montevideo  in  May  approved  a  project  to  present  three 
scholarships  in  the  school  to  Paraguayan  students  who  meet  the 
requirements  for  admission.  Three  scholarships  in  agronomy  are 
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also  to  be  presented  to  Paraguayan  students,  according  to  hills  before 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Artigas  School. — On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Artigas 
School  in  Asuncibn,  Paraguay,  the  Artigas  School  of  Montevideo 
celebrated  with  special  exercises  the  Independence  Day  of  Paraguay, 
May  14,  and  the  opening  of  the  new  school  named  after  the  hero 
shared  by  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay.  The  Artigas  School 
in  Asuncibn,  as  readers  of  the  Bulletin  know,  is  located  on  the  site 
where  Artigas  spent  his  last  days,  and  was  the  gift  of  the  Uruguayan 
Government. 

VENEZUELA 

School  attendance. — According  to  the  report  made  by  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  National  Congress,  the  registration 
and  the  average  attendance  in  the  various  types  of  schools  during  the 
past  year  were  as  follows; 

R<>gistrution  .\tU'ndaDoe 


Federal  schools  of  primary  instruction _  47,  507  34,  442 

Primary  schools,  private,  municipal,  and  State _  32,  058  No  data 

Federal  institutions  of — 

Higher  learning _ _ 346  281 

Secondary  education _  524  456 

Special  instruction _  2,164  1,042 


Regulation.s  of  law  on  private  e.mployees. —  Regulations  were 
issued  last  May  for  the  execution  of  the  law  on  private  employees. 
Between  January  1  and  December  31,  1925,  the  following  sums  had 
been  deposited  to  the  account  of  the  retirement  fund  under  this 
law:  20,897,755  paper  pesos,  £15,931,  $110,418,  and  11,740  gold 
pesos  of  18  d.  In  addition  to  providing  for  pensions  and  other 
benefits,  the  law  covers  the  relations  between  employer  and  em|)loyee. 

■MEXICO 

Special  miguation  service. — The  Department  of  the  Interior, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Industry,  proposes  to  estab¬ 
lish  in  ports  of  entry  along  the  northern  frontier  ollices  for  the  special 
assistance  of  .Mexicans  seeking  work  in  the  United  States  or  returning 
home,  more  particularly  to  protect  them  frotn  exploitation  by  persons 
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who  hire  workers  under  false  pretenses.  The  Mexican  Regional 
Confederation  of  Labor  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  organization  of  Mexican  workers 
in  the  I’^nited  States  and  will  likewise  have  representatives  at  the 
international  border. 


ak(;enti\a 


Playground  opened. — On  May  30,  1926,  the  bureau  of  play¬ 
grounds  and  athletic  fields  of  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  opened 
a  new  model  playground,  laid  out  according  to  the  latest  methods, 
in  the  Plaza  Constitucion.  When  the  gates  were  opened,  about  300 
children  were  waiting  to  enjoy  the  various  games  and  apparatus 
provided.  Each  section  is  under  the  direction  of  supervisors,  whose 
task  is  to  prevent  the  children  from  being  injured  and  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus. 

Third  National  Congress  of  Medicine. — On  July  8,  1926,  the 
Third  National  Congress  of  Medicine  opened  in  Buenos  Aires,  being 
attended  by  representatives  from  all  the  Provinces  and  delegates 
from  the  medical  staff  of  the  Argentine  League  for  Social  Prophy¬ 
laxis,  the  Society  of  Pharmacists,  and  other  affiliated  organizations, 
as  well  as  by  members  of  the  Argentine  Medical  Association. 

BOLIVIA 

Orphan  asylum. — Last  April  a  new  orphan  asylum  built  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  of  Oruro  was  opened. 

BRAZIL 

Brazilian  Federation  for  the  Advancement  of  Women. — For 
the  year  1926  the  Brazilian  Federation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Women  has  planned  to  continue  its  program  of  semimonthly  visits 
to  public  and  private  institutions  which  play  an  important  part  in 
the  life  of  the  community.  These  include  the  following: 

Social  welfare. —  Dental  clinie.s  for  children,  Fro-Matre  maternity  hospital, 
Engenho  de  Dentro  in.sane  hospital. 

Employment  of  women. — Sao  Joatpiiin  textile  factory  and  Pereira  Carneiro 
model  village  for  workers,  nurses’  training  school  of  the  National  Department  of 
Public  Health,  Brazilian  Telephone  Co.,  and  two  vocational  schools. 

Federal  and  municipal  gorernmeni. — The  i»ew  building  of  the  Chamln'r  of 
Deputies,  the  Forum,  and  the  Municipal  Ct)uncil. 
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Scientific  institutions. — National  Museum,  Rural  Prophylaxis  Service  in 
Nicthero}-,  and  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Cancer. 

It  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  Dona  Bertha  Lutz,  president  of  the 
Inter-American  Union  of  Women,  as  well  as  of  the  Brazilian  Federa¬ 
tion,  has  been  decorated  by  King  Albert  of  Belgium  for  her  services 
to  agriculture.  Miss  Lutz,  who  studied  natural  science  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris,  has  published  several  essays  on  agricultural  and 
rural  domestic  education,  for  which  she  made  investigations  both  in 
Belgium  and  the  United  States. 

CHILE 

Housing. — La  Union,  a  society  of  artisans,  and  the  employees  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  are  groups  which  have  recently  availed 
themselves  of  the  benefits  offered  by  the  cheap  housing  law  to  provide 
themselves  with  dwellings  for  their  respective  members  in  convenient 
sections  of  the  city  of  Santiago.  The  former’s  houses,  195  in  number, 
will  occupy  a  space  equivalent  to  five  city  blocks.  They  consist  of 
two  to  four  rooms,  besides  kitchen  and  bath,  and  are  equipped  with 
electric  light.  Each  little  house  has  a  garden  space  in  front  and  in 
the  rear.  The  latter  group  will  erect  120  houses  at  a  total  cost  of 
4,000,000  pesos. 

A  nitrate  company  located  in  Tocopilla  has  rented  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  50,000  square  meters  of  land  on  which  to  put  up  model 
houses  for  its  workers. 

COLO.MBIA 

Playground. — A  pla3’ground  was  opened  by  the  Government  last 
May  in  a  section  of  the  Bosque  de  la  Independencia  of  Bogota. 
Many  amusements  have  been  provided  for  the  children  in  this  play¬ 
ground,  which  is  the  first  recreation  center  for  children  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  not  only  in  Bogota  but  in  the  entire  Republic. 

Campaign  against  hookworm. — At  the  suggestion  of  the  Board 
for  the  Eradication  of  Hookworm  the  assemblies  of  a  number  of  the 
Departments  have  voted  the  following  credits; 


Pesos 

Pesos 

Antioquia . . 

. .  16,000 

Santaiulcr _ 

_  3, 000 

Atidntico . 

_  5,  000 

Huila.. . 

. .  3,000 

Caldas _ 

_  10,000 

Magdalena _ 

_  4, 000 

Valle _ _ 

.  10,000 

These  sums  will  be  used  in  the  campaign  against  hookworm  which 
the  Government  is  carrying  out  in  connection  with  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Houses  for  laborers. — The  municipal  council  of  Bogota  has 
under  consideration  a  project  for  establishing  in  that  city  district 
for  laborers  and  building  therein  model  houses.  The  plan  calls  for 
the  construction  in  each  district  of  700  to  1,000  small  houses  contain¬ 
ing  four  rooms,  bath,  and  inner  court,  each  house  to  cover  not  less 
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than  104  square  meters  of  ground.  Workingmen  may  obtain  tliese 
homes  by  purchase,  the  price  not  to  exceed  $1,500.  Payments  will 
be  made  monthly  over  a  period  of  10  years  or  more. 

COSTA  RICA 

Snake-bite  serum. — Owing  to  the  large  number  of  deaths  caused 
by  snake  bites,  many  of  which  could  have  been  avoided  by  proper 
treatment  with  the  use  of  serum,  the  Government  issued  a  law  on 
May  25,  1926,  concerning  this  subject.  It  requires: 

Pruhibition  of  sale  of  unauthorized  drugs  and  charms  for  snake  bites;  posses¬ 
sion  by  owners  of  agricultural  or  mining  enterprises  located  outside  the  central 
plateau  and  which  employ  more  than  10  day  laborers  at  one  time  of  sufficient 
scrum  and  means  of  using  it;  publication  of  names  of  such  estates  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public;  provision  of  hospitals  with  serum;  free  supply  of  serum  in  villages 
and  other  places;  free  passage  on  train  to  persons  bitten  to  place  where  they  may 
be  treated  (the  last  three  provisions  to  be  covered  at  Government  expense); 
publication  of  articles  concerning  the  treatment  of  snake  bites;  and  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  employer  whose  negligence  to  provide  serum  results  in  death  from 
snake  bite  of  a  laborer  to  paj’  for  a  year  afterward  the  salary  of  said  person  to 
his  relatives. 

Prison  instruction. — On  May  31,  as  a  result  of  the  interest 
shown  by  the  Women’s  League  of  San  Jos4,  instruction  has  been 
begun  for  children  who  because  of  minor  crimes  have  been  cast  into 
prison  with  hardened  criminals  as  companions.  The  lessons,  which 
at  first  were  in  leather,  woodwork,  and  other  crafts,  were  enthusi¬ 
astically  received,  and  it  is  expected  that  their  scope  will  be  extended. 

CUBA 

Treatment  of  lepers. — The  director  of  charity  hospitals  and 
asylums  recently  submitted  an  interesting  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Sanitation  on  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  from  the  chaulmoogra 
oil  treatment  administered  to  the  lepers  at  the  San  Lazaro  hospital. 
The  report  states  that  the  12  or  more  patients  who  have  been  given 
this  treatment  have  received  great  relief  therefrom,  and  hope  is  held 
out  for  their  ultimate  recovery. 

Street  cleaning  equipment. — The  Secretary  of  Public  Works 
recently  arranged  an  exhibition  of  the  street-cleaning  equipment  of 
the  city  of  Habana.  There  were  more  than  120  pieces  of  street¬ 
cleaning  apparatus,  representing  an  outlay  of  500,000  pesos.  The 
hose  of  the  flushing  machines  carries  enough  water  to  be  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  fighting  a  fire  in  a  building  as  high  as  12  stories. 

Enforcement  of  drug  and  food  laws. — In  order  to  enforce 
all  the  necessary  measures  for  punishing  violators  of  the  existing 
laws  regarding  the  sale  of  drugs  and  foodstuffs  and  to  suppress  the 
clandestine  trade  in  the  same,  the  Government  has  appointed  Lieut. 
Col.  C4sar  Mux6  general  supervisor  of  drugs  and  foodstuffs. 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Maternity  center. — In  the  city  of  Santiago  a  maternity  center 
has  been  established.  Although  the  institution  is  commencing  on  a 
very  small  scale,  it  is  hoped  in  time  to  make  this  center  an  important 
element  among  the  charity  institutions  of  the  city.  Later  a  foundling 
asylum  will  he  opened  in  connection  with  the  maternity  center. 

GUATEMALA 

CiiFT  TO  Red  Cross. — In  its  session  of  May  20  the  municipal 
council  of  (iuatemala  City  subscribed  10,000  pesos  toward  the  Red 
Cross  fund  which  was  being  raised  during  the  annual  Red  Cross 
Week. 

HONDURAS 

Activities  of  the  (Ieneral  Bureau  of  Health. — The  General 
Bureau  of  Health  recently  sent  to  the  Honduran  press  statistics  as 
follows: 

Ldnt  half  of  throufihout  the  Republic 


Total  doath.s _ 4,  G2t) 

Total  birtli.s _ R,  (>()4 

Total  inarriuKos _  1)44 

inert'ast' in  population _ _ 3,97(1 


The  causes  of  deaths  were:  Malaria,  40.40  per  cent;  whooping 
cough,  10.90  per  cent;  measles,  0.70  per  cent;  intestinal  parasites, 
.‘l.OO  per  cent;  and  wounds  from  firearms,  4.90  per  cent,  the  remainder 
being  unclassified  or  uncertain. 

The  General  Bureau  of  Health  is  also  conducting  in  Tegucigalpa  a 
(iota  (ie  Leche,  or  free  milk  station  and  baby  clinic,  a  vaccination 
section,  a  venereal  proi)hyla.\is  department,  a  tropical-disease  depart¬ 
ment,  a  laboratory  and  a  sanitary  police  service.  It  issues  weekly 
reports  of  the  activities  of  these  sections  which  indicate  the  benefits 
the  city  is  deriving  from  all  of  them. 

Rockefeller  health  board  scholarship. — Dr.  Antonio  M. 
Vidal  has  been  awarded  the  scholarship  offered  by  the  International 
Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  a  special  course  in 
Johns  Hopkins  Tniversity  of  Baltimore. 

MEXICO 

New  clinics  in  ancient  hospital. — New  clinics  have  recently 
been  installed  in  the  Hospital  de  Jesiis  in  Mexico  City,  the  oldest 
philanthropic  institution  in  that  capital.  The  hospital  was  founded 
four  centuries  ago  by  Hernan  ('ortf's  and  is  still  supporUnl  by  his 
descendants  and  by  other  public-spirited  persons.  To  the  clinics 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  and 
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those  which  give  massage  and  electrotherapy  are  now  added  others 
for  patients  suffering  from  diabetes  and  tuberculosis,  and  a  new 
X-ray  outfit.  Licenciado  Vallarta  gav^e  SO, 000  pesos  toward  the 
improvements.  Both  free  and  pay  patients  are  received. 

NICARAGUA 

Kei)  Cross  hospital. — Under  orders  from  the  chief  surgeon  the 
Nicaraguan  Bed  Cross  planned  the  establishment  of  a  field  hospital 
in  .Vcoyapa,  and  later  went  to  San  Juan  del  Norte  and  Bluefields 
to  care  for  the  wounded  in  the  late  disturbance  in  that  region. 

PANAMA 

Mental  hygiene  section  of  Depart.ment  of  Health. — Dr. 
Guillermo  G.  de  Paredes,  director  general  of  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Hygiene,  on  June  14,  1926,  sent  to  the  press  of  Panama  City 
a  notice  that  the  Health  Department  would  establish  as  part  of  its 
organization  a  mental  hygiene  section  to  study  delinquency  in  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  direct  the  scientific  handling  of  criminal  minors.  This 
work  will  not  be  undertaken,  however,  until  the  more  urgent  needs 
have  been  supplied,  such  as  sections  to  fight  malaria,  tuberculosis, 
and  venereal  disease. 

PERU 

Women’s  Suffrage  League. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Suffrage  League  {Liga  Legiomirias  del  Voto)  in  Lima,  on  May  24, 
1926,  the  proposed  regulations  of  the  organization  as  presented  by 
the  President,  Senorita  Maria  Martinez  Pineda,  were  discussed  and 
approved  in  full.  These  regulations  ascribe  to  the  league  the  follow¬ 
ing  obligations:  To  obtain  for  the  women  of  Peru  all  the  political  as 
well  as  the  civil  rights  accorded  to  male  citizens  of  the  Republic, 
placing  them  on  an  equal  basis  as  regards  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
country  and  to  prepare  women  for  the  exercise  of  citizenship  and  for 
asserting  their  influence  in  the  national  interests  of  the  Republic. 
The  league  shall  also  study  modern  social  problems  and  a  way  to 
their  solution. 

The  administration  of  the  league  will  be  composed  of  an  organizing 
administrative  committee,  which  will  function  for  two  or  four  years, 
as  the  affairs  of  the  league  may  require.  A  central  administrative 
board  composed  of  11  members  will  be  elecU'd  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  when  the  organizing  administrative  committee  goes  out  of 
oHice.  Regional  executive  committees  will  also  be  oi^anized  in  the 
different  Provinces,  the  executive  officers  being  appointed  by  the 
central  adm  nistrative  board.  The  league  will  meet  in  general 
session  every  three  months  to  discuss  matters  of  interest  to  the 
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organization,  and  will  form  afTiIiations  with  other  feminist  organiza¬ 
tions  abroad. 

National  Conference  on  Social  Diseases. — The  program  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  organizing  committee  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Social  Diseases,  which  met  in  Lima  from  July  31  to  August  8, 
1926,  in  accordance  with  a  supreme  decree  of  September  25,  1925, 
embraces  the  following  subjects:  Sanitary  inspection;  antivenereal 
dispensaries,  their  organization  and  operation;  cooperation  of  the 
police  in  enforcing  sanitary  regulations  relating  to  antivenereal  pro¬ 
phylaxis;  sex  education  in  the  schools;  requirement  of  a  health 
certificate  for  marriage;  penal  responsibility  for  spreading  venereal 
diseases;  and  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  abandoned 
mothers. 

SALVADOR 

School  of  nursing. — The  school  of  nursing  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1922  in  the  Hospital  Rosales,  San  Salvador,  has  been  reor¬ 
ganized  on  a  more  efficient  basis.  The  director  of  this  school  is 
Srta.  Margarita  Zaldivar,  who  has  recently  returned  from  the  United 
States,  where  she  took  special  courses  in  nursing.  The  course  of 
study  for  graduate  nurses  will  cover  28  months  and  that  for  practical 
nurses  24  months.  Three  graduate  nurses  have  been  requested  from 
the  United  States  to  assist  in  the  reorganization  of  the  school.  The 
director  of  the  hospital  is  Dr.  M.  A.  Vilanova. 

URUGUAY 

Lecture  course  in  hygiene. — Dr.  Paulina  Luisi,  the  well-known 
Uruguayan  woman  educator  who  served  on  the  advisory  committee 
on  the  protection  of  women  and  children  of  the  League  of  Nations 
committees,  is  now  giving,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of 
Primary  and  Normal  Education  in  Montevideo,  a  series  of  lectures 
on  hygiene,  which  touch  such  broad  aspects  of  the  question  as  the 
economic  loss  to  a  nation  through  social  diseases,  poor  housing,  poor 
working  conditions,  and  the  added  burden  on  society  caused  by  ill¬ 
ness  and  premature  death. 


ARGENTINA 


National  Independence  Day. — On  May  23,  1926,  the  Republic 
of  Argentina  began  to  celebrate  the  one-hundred  and  sixteenth 
anniversary  of  her  independence,  which  fell  on  May  25.  The 
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President  of  the  Republic  gave  a  banquet  on  May  24  to  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps,  the  cabinet  officers,  and  other  officials;  a  military 
parade  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires  on  May  25;  and  special  patriotic 
exercises  were  held  in  the  schools  and  in  associations  and  clubs. 

Jorge  Bermudez. — Argentina  has  just  lost  her  most  widely 
known  and  charaeteristic  painter,  Jorge  Bermudez.  Born  in  Buenos 
Aires,  September  15,  1883,  he  began  his  studies  in  that  city 
and  was  later  sent  to  Europe,  his  expenses  being  paid  by  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Government.  In  1910,  1911,  and  1912  paintings  by  him  were 
hung  in  the  Paris  Salon.  In  1912  he  exhibited  in  the  Gallery  -of 
Buenos  Aires  his  immense  canvas.  In  Old  Castile  (En  Castilla  la 
Vieja),  which  showed  marked  inspiration  from  Zuloaga.  The  .fol¬ 
lowing  year,  now  revealing  himself  master  of  a  personal  art,  he  won 
first  prize  in  the  Argentine  Salon  with  his  excellent  picture.  The  Red 
Poncho  (El  poncho  rojo).  He  was  also  awarded  prizes  in  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  Cordoba  and  Rosario,  and  in  1915  received  a  gold  medal 
at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition.  His  life,  which  was  entirely  devoted 
to  art,  is  identified  with  his  work  and  his  travels  across  Europe 
and  northern  Argentina.  From  the  former  he  gained  his  instruc¬ 
tion  and  from  the  latter  the  subjects  for  his  pictures.  He  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  finished  of  Argentine  painters. 
He  died  in  Granada,  where  he  had  gone  in  search  of  renewed  health. 

COLOMBIA 

Mothers’  Day. — The  Chief  Executive  issued  a  decree  on  May  5 
designating  the  second  Sunday  in  May  for  the  celebration  of  Mothers’ 
Day  throughout  the  Republic  every  year.  By  another  decree  the 
Chief  Executive  authorized  all  telegraph  companies  to  forward  free 
of  charge  on  Mothers’  Day  telegrams  from  students  away  from 
home  who  desire  to  send  a  message  of  remembrance  to  their  mothers. 

CUBA 

Royal  Academy  of  Madrid. — The  Royal  Academy  of  Madrid  has 
created  an  affiliated  academy  in  Cuba  and  has  designated  the  follow¬ 
ing  members:  Senor  Manuel  S.  Pichardo,  Senor  Mariano  Aramburo 
y  Machado,  Senor  Antonio  S.  de  Bustamante  y  Sirvon,  Seiior 
Jos^  Manuel  Carhonell,  Senor  Ramon  A.  Catala,  Senor  Franscisco 
de  Paula  Coronado  y  Alvaro,  Senor  Josd  Maria  Chacon  y  Calvo, 
Senor  Fernando  Figueredo  y  Socarmas,  Senor  Mario  Garcia  Kohly, 
Senor  Carlos  Loveira  y  Chirino,  Senor  Jorge  Manaeh  y  Robato, 
Senor  Manuel  Marquez  Sterling,  Senor  Rafael  Montoro  y  Valdes, 
Senor  Fernando  Ortiz  y  Fernandez,  Senor  Josd  Antonio  Rodriguez 
Garcia,  Senor  Antonio  L.  Valverde  y  Maruri,  and  Senor  Enrique  Jos4 
Varona  y  Pora. 
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ECUADOR 

Collection  of  Ecuadorean  poems. — One  of  the  large  publishing 
houses  in  Paris  has  collected  the  works  of  the  late  Ecuadorean  poet 
Medardo  Angel  Silva  and  has  published  three  editions  of  these  very 
attractive  and  interesting  poems. 

El  Telegrafo. — Commencing  from  May  1,  1926,  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  £7  Telegrajo,  published  in  (luayaiiuil,  became  a  member  of  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance.  El  Telegrajo  is  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  Ecuador  and  enjoys  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  Republic. 


•  PANAMA 

Busts  of  statesmen. — The  busts  of  four  notable  statesmen, 
Manuel  Espinosa,  Federico  Boyd,  Manuel  Amador  Guerrero,  and 
Jose  Agustin  Arango,  were  recently  placed  in  the  Barque  Indepen- 
dencia  in  Panama  City,  while  those  of  Pedro  and  Domingo  Diaz  and 
of  Dr.  Carlos  A.  Mendoza  were  erected  in  Santa  Ana  Plaza  of  the 
same  city,  their  unveiling  being  one  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Bolivarian  Congress.  Don  Tomas  Arias,  the  only  surviving  member 
of  this  little  group  of  patriots,  was  present.  He  was  presented  with 
a  gold  medal,  also  receiving  a  tribute  in  the  address  made  on  that 
occassion. 

PARAGUAY 

Radio  club. — On  March  19  the  Paraguayan  Radio  Club,  located 
in  Asuncion,  was  inaugurated,  the  first  radio  concert  being  broadcast 
from  the  station  of  the  club  on  that  day. 

Mothers’  Day. — The  celebration  of  Mothers’  Day,  instituted  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Commercial  Students’  Center  two  years  ago, 
was  held  in  Asuncion  on  May  15.  The  customary  sale’of  red  and 
white  carnations  was  made,  the  proceeds  being  used  for  purchasing 
clothes  for  the  poor. 

SALVADOR 

President  QuiS6nez  Molina  decorated  by  the  Cuban  Red 
Cross. — Dr.  Quindnez  Molina,  President  of  the  Republic,  has  been 
decorated  with  the  Order  of  the  Great  Cross  of  Honor  and  Merit  of 
the  Cuban  Red  Cross. 

URUGUAY 

Gaucho  statue. — The  Montevideo  press  of  June  3,  1926,  pub¬ 
lished  a  dispatch  stating  that  the  second  prize  in  the  Grand  Palais 
E.xhibition  in  Paris  had  been  awarded  to  the  Uruguayan  sculptor, 
Zorrilla  dc  San  Martin,  for  his  statue  to  the  “Gaucho.”  The  statue 
represents  the  mounted  plainsman  and  pioneer  of  early  Spanish- 
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American  colonial  days,  whose  heroic  and  solitary  life,  spent  largely 
in  the  saddle,  has  been  the  basis  of  many  stirring  tales  and  poems. 

VENEZUELA 

National  holiday. — By  presidential  decree  June  2,  1926,  was 
declared  a  legal  holiday  in  Venezuela  to  commemorate  the  centenary 
of  the  Pan  American  Congress  called  together  in  Panama  by  Bolivar. 

Visit  of  Bolivian  Vice  President. — Dr.  Abdon  Saavedra,  Vice 
President  of  Bolivia,  arrived  in  Caracas  May  22  on  a  special  mission 
to  Venezuela  to  affirm  the  cordial  relations  which  e.xist  between  those 
two  countries  and  return  the  visit  of  the  special  mission  sent  by 
Venezuela  to  the  centennial  celebration  of  Bolivian  independence  in 
August,  1925. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JULY  15,  1926 


Cattle  market  in  Argentina  during  1925. 


June  14  Dana  C.  Sycks,  consul  at  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires. 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  April,  1926. 
Tobacco  exports  from  Bahia  during  April,  1926 . 


The  production  of  alligator,  snake,  and  lizard  skins  in  Bahia. 
Brazilian  immigration  ami  colonization  during  1925 . 


Balance  sheet  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  for  .\prU,  1926 . 

Kuhber  production . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Pernambuco,  (juartcr 
ended  Mar.  31,  1926. 

Production  of  cotton  textiles  in  Bahia  district  during  1925 . 

Comparative  value  of  t>ao  Paulo  ex|>orts,  1924  and  1925 _ 

Coffee  production  in  State  of  ParanS _ _ _ 

Match  factories  in  State  of  Sao  Paulo  _ _ _ 

Sao  Paulo  meat  packing  industry,  1925 _ _ _ 

Paper  industry  in  Sao  Paulo . 

ProfMWied  reforms  in  the  Bank  of  Brazil . 

.tctivities  of  Brazilian  ports  in  1925  . 

Financial  and  commercial  market  during  March,  1926 . 

Proposed  port  improx-ements  at  .\racaju . 

Preliminary  statistics  of  the  port  of  Santos  for  calendar  year 
1925. 

Declared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States 
during  May,  1926. 

Cotton  notes— Cotton  shipments  from  Pernambuco,  quarter 
ende<l  Mar.  31,  1926. 

Sugar  shipments  at  Pernambuco,  (|uarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1926. 

Brazilian  finances  and  budget  for  1927 . 

Kxchange  o|)erations  in  Rio  market  during  April,  1926 . 

Prolongation  of  quays  at  fiort  of  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

The  x-egetable-oil  industry  in  Pernambuco  district . 

Coal  production  in  Brazil  during  1925 . 

(lold  production  in  Brazil,  1925 . 

The  silk-worm  industry  in  the  State  of  Slinas  Oeraes . . 

Crop  prospects  in  Brazil  first  10  days  of  June,  1926  . 

Rio  de  Janeiro  city  improx'ement  work  during  1925 _ 


A.  Oaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Howard  Donovan,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Do. 

Allan  Dawson,  vice  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

A.  Qaulin. 

Howard  Donovan. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Howard  Donovan. 

Walter  C.  Thurston,  consul  at 
Sao  Paulo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

A.  Qaulin. 

I  Do. 

I  Rudolph  Cahn,  vice  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Howard  Donovan. 

Walter  C.  Thurston. 


...do . j  Allan  Dawson. 

June  7  I  Nathaniel  P.  Davis. 


June  8  Do. 

...do .  .\.  Qaulin. 

June  10  Do. 

...do .  Do. 

...do .  Nathaniel  P.  Davis. 

June  14  A.  Qaulin. 

...do .  Rudolf  Cahn. 

...do .  Do. 

June  18  Allan  Dawson. 

June  22  A.  Qaulin. 


InifHirt  and  export  statistics  at  Buenaventura  for  April,  192fi... 
Reduction  in  t>ort  charges  at  Cartagena . 


Barran<iu>lla  customhouse  receipts  for  1924, 1925,  and  first  five 
months  of  l92*i. 

Consumption  of  meat  in  Colombia . 

Kxiiort  .statistics  for  May,  1926 . 


Charles  Froman,  consul  at 
Buenaventura. 

Ix'Ster  L.  Schnare,  consul  at 
Cartagena. 

Edwin  J.  King,  vice  consul  at 
Barranquilla. 

I>ester  L.  Schnare. 

Charles  Froman. 


May,  1926,  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 


Roderick  W.  Unckles,  vice 
consul  at  San  Jas£. 


Qeneral  conditions  in  the  Nuevitas  Consular  district  during 
1925. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Cienfuegos  dis¬ 
trict  for  1925. 

Highway  construction  an<l  repairs  in  the  Province  of  Matanzas 
during  the  year  1925. 

(.'ommerce  and  industries  of  Isle  of  Pines,  calendar  ye.tr  1925... 


laxwrcnce  P.  Briggs,  consul 
at  Nuevitas. 

Lucian  N.  Sullivan,  consul  at 
Cienfuegos. 

Augustus  Ustertag,  vice  consul 
at  Matanzas. 

Sheridan  Talcott,  vice  consul 
at  Nueva  Qerona. 
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Reports  received  to  July  15,  1926 — Continued 


Subject  j 

Date 

.Author 

DOMINICAN  REPVBUC  ' 

1926 

Sugar  production  in  the  Republic  up  to  June  1, 1926. . | 

June  1 

John  J.  Murphy,  jr.,  consul  at 
Santo  Domingo. 

Project  for  port  improvement  at  Santo  Domingo . j 

ECUADOR  j 

June  17 

Do. 

Rei)ort  on  commerce  and  industries  for  May,  1926 . 

GUATEMALA 

June  15 

Richard  P.  Butrick,  consul  at 
Guayaquil. 

Guatemalan  national  budget  for  1926 . . . 

June  23 

Philip  Holland,  consul  general 
at  Guatemala  City. 

Regulations  for  traveling  salesmen... . 

HAITI 

June  25 

Do. 

Economic  and  commercial  summary  for  Haiti . 

May  28 

Maurice  P.  Dunlap,  consul  at 
Port  au  Prince. 

Electric  development  of  Haiti _ _ _ 

HONDURAS 

June  7 

Do. 

Heavy  banana  shipments  to  Germany..  . . . . 

MEXICO 

June  24 

Winfield  H.  Scott,  vice  consul 
at  Puerto  Castilla. 

Re|M)rt  on  the  cliff  dwellings  of  western  Durango  and  south- 
we.stern  ('hihuahua. 

PANAMA 

June  26 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at 
Durango. 

May,  1926,  report  on  commerce  and  imiustries _ 

PARAC.UAY 

June  10 

H.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
Panama  City. 

Reoiening  of  packing  plant  of  International  Products  Co . 

PERU 

June  2 

R.  M.  Scotten,  consul  at 
.Asuncion. 

Review  of  Peruvian  commerce  and  industries  (or  the  year  1925. 

June  1 

George  A.  Makinson,  consul  in 
charge.  Callao-Lima. 

VRl’OVAY 

Xew  nnlinnnre  in  Montevideo  reKordinR  the  hyKienic  condi-  May  29  U.  Qaylord  Marsh,  consul  at 
tions  in  theaters  and  other  places  of  amusement.  Montevideo. 

Grain  pro<luction  in  I'ruguay  1925-2ii  crop  year .  May  28  Do. 

1 

VENEZl’EIJt 

Statement  of  the  Banco  Commercial  de  Maracaibo  for  March,  June  1  Alexander  K.  Sloan,  consul  at 
192ti.  Maracaibo. 

Additional  service  of  llamhurii-.Vmerican  Line .  June  9  Daniel  J.  Driscoll,  vice  consul 

at  La  Guaira. 

Foreiftn  tmde  of  lai  Guaira  for  May,  192t> . . .  June  U  Do. 

The  Maracaibo  .\(|ue<luct .  June  15  .\lexander  K.  Sloan. 

Oil  reiwrt  for  the  Maracaibo  district  for  May,  1^ . '  June  17  Do. 


